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CHAPTER VII. 


A LosT LovE! 


She lay, till all bore witness to her grief, 
Long fitful moans, and tears all icy cold, 
Enough, if not too much of sorrow told. 


“ AtyRED!—Alfred ! Iam your wife—your poor 
— Look at me ; speak, or you will drive me 
m r’ 

For he, Alfred Lord Anerly, after closing the 
door to shut in the sound of Edith’s agonised 
voice, had turned his head away as if he dared 
not look into the beautiful face which he had 
so loved and worshipped. 

Had so loved and worshipped! Was the fervid 
overmastering love of his that had swept down 
all obstacles which intervened between itself 
and its object dead and gone—a thing of the 
past ? Did only its ghost arise to mock and 
jabber at this unhappy young creature who 
clung still to him as a drowning wretch to a 
slippery rock, while his strength holds out, 


he must sink into their depths? 


me!” 
He had turned from her, and was pacing the | beauty. 
room, his hands tightly locked into each other, white and stern and full of strange, mysterious 
his face white and rigid, as though with the | anger against her hapless self. 
anguish of some concealed thought. His even- 
ing dress, with snowy shirt-front, rich jewel 
blazing at his throat, rare white flower in his 
coat, seemed a mockery, for he had the face of 
one who should wear sackcloth and a monk’s 
cowl, so stern, so set, so awful. And all this | were cast upon me even by such a person as 
while he wassilent. Then Edith began to plead | Brice, the schoolroom-maid. She could see, and 
the countess could see, that I should soon be- 
« Alfred, will you not speak one word? Have | come a mother, and they believed I was not a 
you forgotten all the past—all your promises of 
a love that was to last beyond the grave, so that 
if you died first your spirit was to keep watch 
over me, and if I died first you would not live— 
you would seek death on the battle-field or on 
the ocean during storms? You would risk | time I had not told the countess that I was your 
and risk your life until you lost it if I died; that 
was what you said, darling, and you called me 
your love and your life. You swore again and | written to me for months—had not answered 
again that since the world was made never man 
loved more than you loved. Is this not true? 
Oh, answer me, as you hope for mercy here- 
after.” 


with him again. 


white, working lips and arms folded on his chest. 
She could not see the exact expression of his 
countenance quite Cistinctly, for in that room 
there only burnt the shaded lamp and the red 
glow of a flameless fire. It was an ante-room | his savage fury 
where coats and umbrellas and walking canes 
of visitors were placed. 
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though he knows that the cruel, hungry waves 
are clamouring for him beneath, and that soon | in the young noble’s fine eyes she might have 
| pitied him for the unmistakable agony that 
“Alfred! for the love of Heaven speak to | racked his soul, gave an insane look to his face 
for a time, and blotted out his rare masculine 
But she could only see that he was 


Then he turned round and faced her with 














spoke : 
“You have tried your best to ruin me, now 
you must take the consequences.” 
«« Alfred, you will drive me mad ! 
pitiless? Think of the suspicious looks that 


wife. 


wife. 


my letters. 


at me. 
mad !” 

“ And you took the pains to tell her of the 
church, the especial village, the 
especial parson who tied me, a young fool, to a 
scheming jade. 

Here he raised his voice, and roared at her in 


especial 





Had she seen the strange light that burned 


I was mad when I had seen you drive 
into the park gates that stormy evening, and 
you did not answer my call, and—” here she 
began to sob piteously—“ and you heard me; 
oh, yes, Iam sure you heard me; and at that 


Think how ill I was, and without one 
friend in the wide world, and you had not 


Oh! I was driven to desperation 
when Lady Penrythan taunted me and scoffed 
I was wrong, perhaps, but I was 


You call this love !” 


*‘T call it selfishness. You wanted to be 
Countess of Penrythan; to wear diamonds, and 


At last he 


Are you so 
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go to court;) yon whose place is in a nursery, or 
behind a wefreshment bar, artd_I,.a poor mad 
fool, who trusted in yourdevotion. You thought 
to be Countess of Penrythan. You never shall! 
I swear by the power that created me! No, 
Miss Chantry, you never, never shall. I am 
going to marry Grace Biddulph, an -earl’s 
daughter with all the refinement of our class, 
within two months.” 

There was blank, utter silence for a space in 
the gloomy antiroom. Edith felt the floor rock, 
and saw the walls spin round and the figure of 
Alfred with a great glittering diamond at his 
throat, which the red firelight caught, whirling 
round along with the chairs and sofas, and the 
coats and hats against the walls. Shestaggered 
to a couch and lay down, and presently the 
deadly faintness passed off. 


Lord Anerly had crossed the room, and stood 


now at her side, still with his arms folded, and 
then Edith made a great effort, and spoke 
again. 

“You think that because you are a Lord 
Anerly that you can defy the law. You will be 
a bigamist, and the earl’s daughter will be your 
concubine—not ,your «wife! Will ever your 
world, with its:¢lass privileges, countenanee an 
action like that? ‘see that you are cruel,jand 
wicked, and*heartiless, like all-your class are, as 
my dead mother thas often :told me. I under- 
stand, sir, thatyourdeveifor me is.dead ; that it 
never was ‘love, wut only selfish passion. All 
that, sir, you hawevtaughtme, and -hard ,as tthe 
lesson is, I mugtiheaunat,ythough -most, dikely in 


' learning it I hall die. Gleaven yerant I may. 


Still I have agéhild whose legitimacy anugt ibe 
proved to theeworld. You did aarry ame! I 
am your wife, and syen «shall not «marry syeur 
earl’s daughter avhile “I ‘ine! If you aere 
merciful you qrould akill ms woth—me ant any 
child—but youthaxemotithecourage perhaps ‘for 
a dangerous crime.of sthat.sert.”’ 

And she laughed awikd, terrible little¥angh. 

“I eertaimly Jack tthe  conrage to the a 
murderer !’ ‘Alfred.said, in.a.stern, deep woice ; 
‘as for youand the bratyongsay is mine—well, 
I willallow you a pounda week until it’s of 
age, not a‘arthimg amore; imdeéd I shave 
already arranged with my sdliciterto-that.efiect, 
but I refuse, utterly refuse, exer towecorapeak 
to you again asdeng,as you'llive. ‘Ef qouspester 
me with letters they shall ‘be returned ; if -you 
annoy me in my walks or drives, you shall be 
imprisoned. You know what you have to ex- 
pect.” 

* But, sir, 1am your lawful wife before men 
and angels.” 

** You are not !” 

« What?” 

She shrieked out the word so loudly that he 
stamped his foot. 

** Hold your peace !”’ he said, brutally, “you 
will bring the whole household about us.” 

“It is what I wish,” she said, rising up and 
facing him. “ Do you think I am such a paltry 
craven slave, so much afraid of you because you 
are a lord, that I will not publish my wrongs 
and assert my rights to the world—I am your 
wife!” 

«You will haye great difficulty in proving it. 
Who married us?’ ” 

“Your friend, the Rev. Samuel Diplock——” 

«He never did; he wasn Paris at the date 
of our ‘marriage,’ as you callit. Now listen to 
me while I state a few plain facts. I was once 
idiot enough to famcy myself deeply in love 
with you. You not caring a farthing for me, 
and having set your heart on my title and 
estate, refused to listen to me unless I went 
through the ceremony of matrimony, so I gota 
fellow up from the midlands aud induced him— 
he is a scamp, of course—to play parson for the 
sum of fifteen pounds. We got the old vicar 
away on a visit, and the false parson offered to 
come and do duty on the Sunday. He intro- 
duced himself to the vicar on the Friday, the 
vicar left on the Saturday, on the Sunday the 
fellow read prayers and preached a sermon to 
the fifty or sixty persons who formed the con- 
gregation, on the cake he read the marriage 
service tous, Well, he tcok care at my request 
te cut the leaf containing the proof of our mar- 


riage right-out of the book. |Perhaps you may 
recollect that it was the first entry at the head 
of a page, so that it cannot be missed by any- 
body save you. Now I should like to know how 
you are going to prove this that you call ‘our 
marriage.’ lam willing to pay the penalty for 
the sacrilere of letting a~man not~in orders 
officiate, if the old -viear likes'to prosecute me. 
Certainly there is the old clerk as your witness, 
if he is alive, but I am willing to endure any 
punishment for the false marriage that the 
church, or the law, or you choose to inflict. I 
will go to prison if you can send me there, for 
six months, but I will never take you as my 
wife,.and I shall marry Grace Biddulph in two 
qnonths.” 

Edith stood before him speechless for a space, 
and then the wrath and anguish of her heart 
found -vent. : 

“May the wrath of Heaven rest upon .yew 
and yoursmow, henceforth and for ever, 
wnerly, "bone of my bone, and flesh of my/ffie@h. 
Wever, never,never the lawful husband of 
SBiddulph,ithough you married her in 
kOhapel (Reyal,.and the Prince of Wales 
ther away, @nil the Archbishop of 
married yor-<never, never, never yourwife! .A 
‘blight shi] @all.on your offspring ; they. 
die, and yeurmurseries shall:be empty ; mo® 
of childrens$hatvedll you “father-shall — bee 


r halls, mor sin yourwide corridors, 
heart, hers tho elsentacnmincastiha3! ‘bend sand‘ 


same cause— your “faithlessness! And » 
vengeance-shall evertake youwhen you-least,ex 
spect it, and you -shall .die, .and ‘ees 
shall cepent-of this deadliest - 
whieh shave committed?” 

wAnerly staggered .badk avhile Edith 
uttered this ~prephecy. “Her ‘hood ‘hail ifallen 


back, her‘tlack hair ‘leesely around , 

on her shoulder, her San 23 
hands were .spread out, ; “like one:in- 
spired by gust wrath of heaven, .and an 
pws voice an tthe moble’s sheart wepeated her 
words: 

«* Never, never, never the Jawfal “husband of 
Grace Biddulph, thaggh yon married jher in 
‘Wandsor.¢ Royal, the:Prince.of Wales 

we an mgiethe Archbishop of Canter- 

jed yyou—never, never, never your 
wife !” 

Then he came and stood closer to the excited, 
beautiful creature. 

“I swear that you are not my wife,” he said, 
furiously, ““and why should your blight fall on 
me, you vile-tempered virago.” 

She put her hand to her brow as if he had 
struck her. She opened her lips as if she would 
have spoken again, and then she passed out of 
the room and down the corridor and out into 
the night, and the man on whom she had -pro- 
nounced a blight remained alone. 

He clutched wildly at his own dark hair, and 
gnashed his teeth and stamped his ‘foot like a 
maniac when ‘he was alone. 

“« Perdition seize her! Whatavixen! What 
a fury! But why should I fear her eurses, her’s 
who is not my wife. Oh, my lost love, my'lost 
love! you for whose sake I would have died, but 
who are gone from my reach for ever and ever 
and ever !”’ 

Then he -bent his head and wept such 
terrible tears as strong men weep when their 
fondest hopes are crushed or -buried in the 
grave. 

«Yonder woman,” he said at length, raising 
his head, while he dried the tears from his 
luminous eyes; “yonder woman is ripe for 
murder. Deep was the ‘Mystery of Lord 
Anerly’s Love !'” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN HER DESPAIB. 


Then whispered Hope, from bonds set free, 
“What did the night winds say to thee P’” 


Epix went across the park. Alfred had 
said of her, ‘That woman is ripe for murder ” 
and he wag right, for she was mad for the time. 





She saw herself disowned«and détested by the 
man ito whom she ‘had given the passionate 
love of her passionate soul. She was penni- 
less, and according to what her false lover 
said, her child was baseborn, to whom he 
was only willing toallow a pittance of-a pound 
a week, -money which she would have east into 
the dust at his feet “if hehad offered ittosher,” 
she said to herself, as she hastened along over 
the half frozen grass of the park. 

“Now there is nothing for me to do but to 
die, and my child must die also, my little one 
who has lain warm by my side for three weeks 
in ‘this wicked world of oppressors and op- 

essed.” 


pr : 

The’ bitter north-east wind blew pitilessly into 
‘Edith’s faee—she who had left her bed for the 
fist time.since her illness, that night she might 
the consitlereil as one who sought death even as 
Hitewas. Seshivered. “The bleak wind seemed 
‘eoypenetrate\tother very bones. Every now and 
‘then fell smowyand sleet, but although her feet 





break withithe same.qanguish ‘that mow 
-mine, antlwhe shall pine .away her ilife for 


owere.so coldith@teshe had almost lost #ensation, 
d weemed eto one after the.other like 


re ¢ 
<wasyome. time before she reaghedithe farm 
(Glanvalien. By the fitful glimpses df tthe 
@hevsawtthe plain white jhouse, without 
beertwecwtithin view, thegreat bill sshand- 
Spe ind the yard withiitsthaystadks 
She swung ‘back the wodilen gate nd 
entered theyerd. Soon she’ha#lifoundther way 
anto:the houseibytthe glass doorwf the yparieur 
dihroggh whighahe i had madleshervescape. Noise- 
moos eo eeeneee to the sleeping «¢hantber ; 
e — eut, but the lamp burnt where she 
left i 
She went. straight up to ‘the bell «and fetkell 
sleeping child. ‘She! ‘ 


tithe tiny Titel ait ont 
of the bed, agppet oan shawl sower it— 
for instinct made \heridesire sto yprotect vit fro 
the «old—and then owith it ‘huddled close 
ageimat her’ ah own the stéirs and 
out uagein into the bittemmess of the bleak 
winter night. 

«And now my pretty, sdft-faced baby, we 
must die, you and I,” the wretched Edith said, 
speaking aloud to the little infant; “you and I 
must die. Our time is come to quit this bitter, 
bad, beautiful world. Ob, happy babe, to leave 
it before you have met with one trial or one 
care, before your trusting heart has been’ de- 
ceived and trampled on, happy child. Yes, we 
must die; we will go down to the sea and 
drown; the waves will hide us for ever, until 
that awful morning when the sea shall give up 
its dead, and then we will stand before Alfred 
Lord Anerly and accuse him to his face, and 
call him murderer!” 

Penglaron Bay lay about five hundred yards 
to the left of Mrs. Owens’ farm. Edith went 
along the rocky lane: the moon shone more 
more brightly now, and she saw the wide, 
glistening, mysterious sea spreading out like a 
map to the horizon’s verge. The waters were 
comparatively quiet on that freezing night. 
Near the shore lay a small trading vessel at 
anchor. 

«“ We must die, baby; you and I must die!” 
the delirious Edith said aloud to her now wail- 
ing child, for the cold had found it by this time, 
and soon its shrill cries of pain began to irritate 
the unhappy mother. - “ Yes, yes, you may well 
scream,” she said, with a bitter laugh, “for the 
whole world is full of wickedness, and though 
you are my Lord Anerly’s lawful daughter, 
they will reckon you-no better than a beggar’s 
brat, and so you shall die, it is the best thing 
that you-can do.” 

The rocky lane through which she passed was 
raised high between two banks clothed with fir- 
trees. It sloped right down to the rocky shore 
where the sharp flints hurt the tender feet of 
Edith; then came the sand, and presently she 





stood close to the waves which were dashing in 
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with some spirit, but without fury, upon the 
ach. 
"s And now you ‘must die. We must both die 
—the woman and ‘the child whom my lord ‘has 
disowned. ‘Let the mews reach him ‘at ‘his 
luxurious ‘breakfast table, how ‘that our bodies 
were washed up by ‘the ‘waves, two bodies, a 
woman with ‘a child ‘in ‘her'arms, Edith, Lady 
Anerly, and Lillias, her only child. They‘will 
know, for I myself before you were born worked 
the dress “you ‘wear in violet braid with a 
coronet and the name Lillias Anerly. Had you 
been a boy I should have picked out the word 
Lillias'and have workéd in the name ‘ Alfred,’ 
but a gipsy ‘woman ‘told ‘me when I was a silly 
school girl that my first child ‘would be beauti- 
ful, and a girl, and I believed the wild and idle 
‘tale, and it has€o far turned out'true. Yes, my 


child, had Tdllowéed “you'to live ‘you would have 
been one day Tatty ‘Lillias, but ‘the world would 


not have ‘acknowledged “you ‘as such, ‘for the 
certificate of ‘my marriage is destroyed, and the 
man who joined my hand ‘to ‘your father’s was 
‘an impostor, not a priest.” 

A natural shrinking from. the violent death 
which she contemplated had come over the 
brainsick and suffering Edith. Instead*of rush- 
ing out into the sea with the child in ‘her arms 
as she had ‘intended to do, and allowing ‘the 
‘waves to éngulph her, she only walked up and 
down on ‘the beach listening ‘to ‘the mourtiful 
‘moan of the sea and the ‘pitiful cries of ‘her 
child. ‘The latter irritated herat length ‘beyond 
endurance. For a short space the demon of 
fever madness possessed the impassioned, 
agonised Edith. 

“No, I will not die!’ she said; TI will not 
stay here; Iwill go back to my warm bed, and 
I will be‘nursed with care. Iwill recover and 
go about the world and be gay; I will go upén 
the stage and sing; Iwill win a forttine, and 
marry ‘a“marduis. “When ‘I “meét my Lord 
Anerly and his bride T-will laugh ‘in their‘ faces. 
You, little noisy one, shall not ‘proclaim my 
shame to the'world. Lie there.” 

She placed the infant on‘the sand close to an 
empty boat. 

“Lie there! Let the waves come and ‘carry 
you away as soon as they like. I have not the 
heart to fling you in myself. Good-bye, good- 
bye. I will return to my warm bed, and when 
Iam well again I will go on the operatic stage 
and sing. Lam beautiful, and I will marry a 
marquis—a marquis with white hair and a back 
bent with age, and’ I will laugh ‘in the faces of 
my lord and his Grace Biddulph whenever I 
meet. them.” 

‘ on with another laugh she turned -and 

e ° 

* * * * 


There came up two sailors to the boatside 
when Edith had been gone the space of half an, 
hour. ‘One was the captain of the little vessel 
that lay at anchor in the bay. “The schooner 
was the “Eliza,” bound for Liverpool, loaded 
with rope from the great rope yard of Penglaron. 
Tt was a Liverpool vessél which “had brought 
potatoes ahd American fruit to the Welsh-port 
a few days ago, and was now going back to 
Liverpool with a cargo of rope. 

The “ Eliza” was to sail at half-past three. 
Tt was now three. The captain and his.man 
had been drinking at the house of an-acquaint- 
ance in the little Welsh town. Neither of them 
were very much the worse for liquor, for their 
potations had been-moderate, but both of them 
were in high spirits and good. temper. 

“Hallo!” cried John Martin, the eaptain. 
“If here’ isui’t a blessed babe whieh some good- 
for-nothing jade-has placed ‘here for the waves 
to wash away. How it eries ; how cold it 
is. Tell me, Tom Wright, what shall we do 
with it ?” 

“It ought to be took to the work’us, of cotirse, 

y rights,” said Tom, scratching his head. 
“ But that’s a good mile and a half on the other 
my of the town. ‘We can’t stép awhile'to take 


John Martin was ‘the father of four small 
children, but his wife had lost a child of a 


‘body’s ‘réspectable, no doubt. 








month old a few weeks back, and had fretted 
considerably at the loss. 

“Poor little blessed,” ‘he ‘said, examining the 
child ; ““what nice clothes it has. It’s some- 
I’ve a mind to 
take it on board, and on home 'to Liverpool, and 
then we'll see the Welsh papers, and if there’s a 


‘fuss ‘made we can bring it back; but if they 


find the mother I ~wouldn’t tell that'the child 
was alive unless it was to save her from the 
hangman ; ‘but if they sent ‘her'to ‘prison, the 
jade, there’she should stop all her life'before I 
‘would say a word to save her life.” 

Tom Wright was waiting for the assistance of 


‘his superior to launch the boat. 


“Lay the poor thing down a'moment, eap’h,” 
he ‘said, “and ‘we'll take it'on board all right. 
We've got lots of milk and a fire in'the cabin, 
‘and ‘we'll make ‘it up a‘warm ‘bed‘in ‘a’clothes 
‘basket.” 

The'men pushed the boat'into the tide, which 
‘was coming to‘meet it. Soon ‘the baby Lillias 
was lying covered with the kindly sailors’ over- 
coats in a corner of the little boat while ‘their 
powerful arms plied the oars, and ‘in less ‘than 
ten ‘minutes the strong ‘mén ‘and ‘the feeble 
infant and the little’ bodtwere ‘all-on board the 
« Eliza,” which long before the breaking of the 
wintry dawn had weighed anchor-and ‘put out 
gallantly ‘to ‘sea. 

* * * * * 


Edith went/on towards ‘the rocky lane’ bordered 
‘by the fir-trees which she had just before trod- 
den ‘with her child in berarms. Now and ‘thén 
‘she stopped and_listened. 

“I thought I -heard my chili-ery,” ‘she said ; 
“but she is safe at home ‘in ‘the bed‘at Glan- 
vallon. Stay! where have’ I been? Oh, at 
Penrythan Castle with Alfred, and he told me I 
was to be a marchioness—something higher 
than a countess. Am I going up again now to 
Penrythan to dance with him at the tenants’ 
ball? Lord and Lady Anerly like equals dancing 
with their tenants. Ha, ‘ha'! what-a merry 
night we have had; but I was wrong to leave 
the child. Did Iask Mrs. Owens to go to her 
if she heard her cry?. Poor, helpless, wee 
thing. I am mad surely, but I seem to fear 
that when I reach the room I shall-find the 
child is not in the bed. Ah! I must hasten on 
and see.” 

She tried to hurry, but a terrible faintness 
came over her, and she sank upon the ground. 
The réstless fever of her brain would not suffer 
her to remain long inert. Anon she arose like 
one possessed, and hastened towards Glan- 
vallon Farm. She seemed to be walking 
through flames of fire, which scorched her 
brain. 

She reached the house, entered, sought her 
room, flung off some of her clothes, and crept, 
sick and shuddering, into bed. She had for- 
gotten then all about the child; she only was 
conscious of a wild and terrible ‘anguish; she 
lay raving loudly, so loudly, that when the 
people of the -house awoke to go about their 
work at about five o’clock of the wintry day, 
they heard her wild and terrible cries, and in 
less than five minutes good Mrs. Owens and her 
daughters, who had just returned ftom the 
tenants’ ball, were at. her bedside. 

** Good heavens!” cried Mrs. Owens, “she’s 
like one demented; look, she is half dressed; 
she has only taken off ther‘gown ; ‘she ‘is dying, 
and the child—the child is gone; she must 
have killed it;” and the good old lady wrung 
her hands. 

*«« That’s all the good we'shall get for giving 
shelter and care to this strange ‘woman !” cried 
the Misses Owens in concert. ‘“‘ Now what will 
be said? What trouble ‘shall we get into? 
Perhaps people will say we killed it !” 

And the poor, frightened women began to 
weep. Mrs, Owens sent at once for Doctor 
Phillips; who arrived in great consternation and 
pronounced Miss Chantry, as they all called her, 
to be ina raging brain fever. As for what-had 
become of the child, nobody could give them the 
slightest clue to its fate. 

e “Elica” was now far on her way to 
Liverpool, and only from the patient’s ravings 


‘had ‘been on the beach, ‘was probable. 








could anything be gathered. The wets boots 


/and outer wraps of Edith, and the open 


window of the little parlour, all testified to the 
fact that the unhappy young creature had been 
out during the night. 

For three weeks ‘Edith lay between life and 
déath, and far nearer, so it seemed, to the dark- 
ness of the silent ldnd ‘than to the busy, restless 
ocean which we call life. Meanwhile the story 
of her and of her child and ‘her supposed ‘mock 


‘Marriage was reported all through the county 
‘with many variations, so'that if poor Edith had 


heard the sad tale told by a stranger, she 
would not have known it as her own. 
Dr. Phillips gave his certificate 'that she had 


‘beén‘seized with delirium and the worst form 


of brain fever; that'she had escaped ‘from the 
house during the night ‘was ‘palpable, and that 
she Had flung her child into the sea, for the sand 
on ‘hér ‘skirts and ‘her shoes ‘showed that she 
A search 
was instituted for the body of the child, but 


‘with no tesult, ‘and we happen to know ‘why. 


Meanwhile the Earl ‘and Countess of Penry- 
than, with ‘their son and the little ladies, 
hastened up to London. The marriage of 
Captain Lord ‘Anerly“with the Lady Grace Bid- 
dulph was to take’place'at St.George’s, Hanover 
Square, and the wedding breakfast was to be 
given at the ‘house of'the dowager Lady Field- 
ing, ‘the aunt of Grace, in Park Lane. Lady 


‘Grace ‘was an orphan, but one of the richest 


heiresses in the country. 

Edith and her claims were entirely ignored 
by the man to whom she had given her love, and 
whom she called, and always would ‘call, her 
husband. 

At last, after three weeks of ravings and 
anguish and terrible’ brain sickness, that was 
next door to madness, Edith awoke to a full and 
‘perfect consciousness. Though wan and white 
and ‘wasted to a shadow, her great, dark eyes 
looked up beseechingly into ‘the face of Doctor 
Phillips, who stood on one'side of the bed while 
good Mrs. Owens ‘stood on'the other. 

“ Doctor,” said Edith, “I have been very ill, 
T have ‘passed through great trials, but the 
bitterest of alls the loss of my little child. I 
took it out with me—that night—after I had 
spoken to Lord Anerly, and I fear I flung it on 
the sands for the waves to take it away, since 
its father would not own it. Tell me quick; is 
that only a hideous dream, or is it true? be- 
cause if'it is true I should be hanged at once, 
should T not ?” 

The doctor smiled asad smile, which he strove 
in vain to rendér cheerful. 

“Certainly not, my dear,” he said, ‘you ate 
safe from blame ; whatever you did was under 
a strong delirium.” 

““Whatever I did. Oh, is my child dead ? 
Tell me, did they find her little drowned 
body'?” 

“ No; the child has not been fotind at all.” 

“Not? I thought I had taken it up to 
Penrythan Castle and left it on the sofa in that 
dreadful ante-room whete Alfred spoke to me 
and looked at me with ‘such a dreadful face.” 
She: shook her head ‘sadly. “Help me, doctor, 
tell me, did I leave my child there, or on the 
beach?” 

“Not at'the castle, my dear. I should have 
heard of it if it had been there.” 

«Then ‘you think I flung it on the‘sand ? Had 
I been‘on the beach, sir ?” 

« Yes, my poor child, you had.” 

She turned away her face and wept bitterly. 

“How hard that his cruelty should have 
driven me mad. My child would have been 
something ‘to live for, my darling little one, 
with its soft cheeks and lovely eyes. Oh, my 
little one.” Then turning rotund her head and 
looking at the doctor. “* Tell me, did I go to 
the Castle, and did Alfred tell me that he was 
not my husband, that my marriage ‘was a 
sham ?” 

“T believe he did,” said the doctor. 

“Ah, you have heard something—you have 
seen him—he has-told you. What has he told 
you? Tell me, for pity’s sake !’” 

“Nothing that would please you. Alas! for- 
get him; he is an unworthy man!” 
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* Forget him !” she echoed; “ forget—forget. 
Oh, that I could sleep the sleep of eternal for- 
getfulness !” 

Ske actually did sink into a deep and dream- 
less slumber, which lasted for some hours, and 
when she again awoke to the sad realities of her 
desolate life, only Mrs. Owens was by her side. 
From her she learnt in what state she had been 
found, with the childubsent from her side. 

She was now in her right mind, and although 
very weak, all her faculties seemed sharpened 
rather than blunted by her recent illness, which 
is mysteriously enough sometimes the case after 
fever and delirium. 

She wept the bitterest tears for her child, and 
when she saw Doctor Phillips, she asked him if 
it was not possible that the child might have 
been picked up by somebody, supposing that 
she had dropped it in the park at Penrythan? 
But the doctor shook his head, and told her to 
banish all hope of ever recovering the little 
creature. 

“Then I am a murderess, an unnatural 
wretch, who has killed her own child !” 

“No,” said the doctor, “ you were delirious. 
I have given a certificate to that effect. The 
murderer is the ruffian, Lord Anerly, who de- 
ceived you by a false marriage.” 

“Tt was a real ceremony in church, with two 
real witnesses—the clerk, John Jones, and his 
wife, Jane, but my husband took the copy of 
the certificate ‘for greater security,’ he said, 
and then the leaf was cut away, and ‘the priest 
was no priest,’ so he said. But, Doctor Phillips, 
I do not believe that.” 

** What do you not believe ?” 

“That the priest was a false one! I have 
thought so much of him, how intimate he was 
with Alfred, not a vulgar familiarity. Samuel 
Diplock was a gentleman and a scholar; he 
talked with my husband of his college days in a 
manner no vulgar impostor could have done. I 
am determined to seek out this clergyman and 
recall myself to his memory, and ask him if it 
is true that he cut my marriage certificate out 
of the book.” 

“Not the Rev. Samuel Diplock, my poor 
child, but an impostor who took his name. Of 
course the blackguard noble thought you might 
wish to see the real name of a real priest in the 
clergy list, and so be satisfied that an ordained 
priest had married you, but the actual man was 
an impostor.” 

“And that I will not believe until I have 
seen Mr. Diplock and satisfied myself that he is 
not the man who married us, Doctor Phillips.” 

The doctor smiled incredulously, and shook 
his wise, kind-looking head. 

«TI have done all that could be done, my dear. 
I have written to the vicar, Mr. Stanley, of St. 
Ann’s Church, at Ullsmere, in the County of 
Cumberland, and no such marriage register is 
in his book. He recollects leaving the church, 
anda man whom he believed to be the Rev. 
Samuel LDiplock officiating in his place; he also 
remembers that a marriage was solemnised in 
his absence and so does the clerk, but it is true 
that the leaf is cut away, and so cleverly, that 
no trace of its having been so cut is left, and 
the scamp Anerly has sent fifty pounds towards 
a new organ as a present to the church, anda 
letter of confession, in which he speaks of you 
as an adventuress, and of himself as a ‘ young 
mad idiot,’ and he winds up by asking the 
vicar not to prosecute him, and not to listen to 
any applications you may make; also he goes 
so far as.to announce his approaching marriage 
with the Lady Grace Biddulph, and to say how 
kind he will think the vicar if he will not 
attempt to stir in this matter, and the vicar, 
who is old and deaf and selfish, and loves his 
ease, pockets the fifty pounds towards the new 
organ and says nothing.” 

“It is a wicked world, Doctor Phillips, but asJ 
soon as I can travel, I will seek out this Rev. 

Samuel Diplock. I am as positive that he mar- 
ried me legally and to Alfred Lord Anerly as 
that you stand there before me.” 

But the kind doctor only shook his head 
sorrowfullr, 

* 


& * * * 





A month later. To-morrow will be the wed- | 
ding day of Alfred Lord Anerly. He is alone in | 
his own room, a magnificently fitted up apart- 
ment, opening on an ornamental garden of the 
family mansion in Carlton Terrace. The hand- 
some young man has dined; the hour is still 
early for London fashionable life. He is dressed 
for an evening reception at the house of the 
Duchess of St. James’s, the wife of the richest 
noble in England. 

There he will meet the prime minister and all 
the most important men of the day. His face 
is not a happy one, considering that he is to be 
a bridegroom to-morrow. 

“T shall be glad when it is over,” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

All at once he heard somebody tapping at 
the window—the great door window which 
opened on the garden. It was a bitter, bleak 
night in March. Who could be out there at 
that time of night—about half-past eleven— 
somebody familiar with him and with his ways 
—somebody ! 

The shutters were not closed, only the velvet 
curtains were drawn. A thought struck him. 
What if outside there lurked a woman whom 
he had wronged ?—a woman with a pale, venge- 
ful face, streaming black hair, and a dagger or 
a pistol slipped up her sleeve; a woman who 
had sworn that he should not lead Grace Bid- 
dulph to the altar next day a white-robed, 
happy bride. 

He shuddered, for the window was not locked. 
He strode towards it, intending to lock it, when 
it opened, and there entered like a flash of light 
a woman, fair-haired and beautiful as a poet’s 
dream—not the wronged Edith. Then Alfred 
caught at a chair for support, and the fear as 
of death was in his eyes. 


(To be Continued.) 





LED BY A LIITLE CHILD. 


Onz year ago I saw not 
The coming of the storm ; 
My life flowed calm and sweetly, 
My heart was bright and warm. 
Above my modest dwelling 
The skies were fair and blue, 
And when night drew her cnrtain, 
The brightest stars shone through. 


But one sad morning found me 
In tears at sorrow’s door; 
My cherished staff was broken— 
My helpmeet was no more, 
My homestead lay in ashes, 
The house where I was born, 
And in my pain I murmured 
Of all good am I shorn. 


The child that Heaven had spared 
me— 
The little daughter fair— 
I passed by in my anguish 
Until, quite unaware, 
She laid upon my shoulder 
Her:sunny golden head, 
And cried in dove-like accents— 
«Mamma, is God all dead ?” 


I woke, as if from dreaming, 
And clasped her to my breast. 
** No, darling, God is with us ; 
In Him may we take rest,” 
Though I had nigh forgotten 
His love through sorrow wild, 
I fain would seek His mercy, 
Led by a little child. 


MA. K. 


BEAUTY FROM WITHIN. 





Despite all the stories we read of beautiful 
fiends, I have never been brought to believe 
that anyone can be very bad or very immoral 
and yet look good and ‘innocent. There are im- | 


moral people who are joily and good-natured, 
and who bear this expression on their faces, and 
there are cruel, cold, parsimonious people who 
never do any kind act or utter any kind word 
that are still not what the world calls “im- 
moral,” and who have a respectable air in con- 
sequence ; but what a man is he will look after 
the age of five-and-twenty, if not before; yes, 
and so will a woman, 

There are, we are told, many who are colour 
blind, to whom there is no difference between 
green and red, or purple and yellow; just so 
there are people who do not know a bad man or 
a good woman when they meet them. All the 
same, God sets his seal upon the forehead of 
every living being, and it is our own fault if we 
do not see it. 

«“ That man is a thief,” one says involuntarily, 
as a pickpocket wedges his way into a crowd. 
Yet the man’s nose may be straighter and his 
skin finer than that of those about him. 

This lady with the diamonds in her ears is 
not a person of position. Her dress is faultless, 
her movements elegant; she is v handsome, 
but “somehow you know.” It is that peculiar, 
half-doubtfal, half-supercilious expression of 
hers that tells its own story. She is at once 
defiant and ashamed. 

Yonder sits an ill-dressed, far from handsome 
middle-aged woman, but there is a gracious, 
matronly look upon her face. You place her at 
once as honest wife and careful mother. You 
have no doubt of her, nor of the girl at her 
side, her daughter. The language of the face is 


very plainly written, if one will only learn to 
read it, 


1b. 

I think if girls knew this—if they took it to 
heart and believed it—it would be well for 
them. The wish to look.well is strong in all 
feminine hearts. With this end in view they 
will starve or take bitter medicine, rub bismuth 
or arsenic upon their faces, coyer their hands 
and foreheads with sticky pastes on retiring, 
and forbid themselves fresh, breezy walks or 
pleasant sails for fear of tanning. Yet, at the 
same time, they will think and do many things 
which stamp an expression not to be coveted 
upon their young faces, and quite forget that, 
after all, the face is but as a vase which the 
lamp of the soul illumines, and that the best 
beauty comes from within. 

M.K.D. 


BRISK WALKING. 


WE cannot measure the value of a brisk walk 
in the open air; but exercise, like all things, 
may be overdone. People who pass from a 


.| sedentary life to say a brisk walking tour, some- 


times think they can lay in a good store of 
health by keeping on their legs long as they can 
stand, but there is no good in becomingill. We 
cannot measure the value of exercise to our 
own frames by the amount we can get through 
with an effort. There is no true recreation in 
heavy bodily toil. A certain amount of grind- 
ing will put an edge to the tool, but too much 
will grind it all away. When we are cold we 
are content to warm ourselves at the fire, we do 
not wish to be burnt. 

So in holiday exercise, the passage from 
wholesale exertion to fatigue may not be always 
immediately eee but it brings its evil 
results, and I have known people, especially 
young women, fall into bad health simply from 
having performed what they considered wonder- 
ful feats in a walking tour. The excitement 
keeps them up, after a fashion, for a time, but 
when they get home they find out the harm they 
have done themselves. Nature has ‘been upset, 
and avenges herself. It is well to develop 
muscle, and strength and elasticity of limb ; but 
ordinary men and women are not fitted to become 
contortionists. 


Two privates. of each troop of cavalry (the 
household troops excepted) will in future be 
employed as pioneers, and will be equipped ac- 
cordingly. 
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FRANK BERTRAWM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
«« That Young Person,” “‘ Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” &c., Sc. 


— 
a 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LADY MENTEITH. 


A child of our grandmother Eve, a female; 
Or for thy more sweet understanding, a woman. 


In a pretty country village on the top of a 
hill stood a handsome family mansion, built in 
the Elizabethan style, not particularly artistic, 
not picturesque, but yet denoting from its very 
size, and the extensive grounds which sur- 
rounded it, that its owner must enjoy an ample 
he ag and possess besides a good idea of com- 

ort. 

Of to-day was written on every brick of the 
house; of to-day was surely told by the well- 
kept gardens. No old timber or historical oak, 
merely lovely flowers and graceful shrubs. 
Everything about Grant’s Kest spoke of a 
modern origin, and in very truth, fifty years ago 
Grant’s Rest had not existed. 

It was the property of a widow, a pleasant, 
affable woman who was visited by the county 
generally and greatly respected. Lady Wen- 
teith, widow of Sir James Menteith, a Scotch 
architect, who had managed to get knighted for 
some wonderful design, married a young wife, 
built Grant’s Rest, and then died in the very 


. hey-day of his prosperity, leaving house, money, 


land, all he had to leave, without condition or 
reservation, to his widow. 
Everyone declared Lady Menteith, who was 


[A MOTHER’S “ONLY SON.’’} 


barely thirty, would marry again, but everyone 
was mistaken. The only change that came to 
Grant’s Rest was the introduction of a bold, 
daring, eleven-year-old boy, who was publicly 
announced as Lady Menteith’s only child by 
her first marriage. 

Little by little the widow’s story leaked out, 
and some blamed whilst others pitied her. 
When little more than sixteen, she had married 
a penniless young officer who died a year after- 
wards, leaving her with one child unprovided 
for. She was pretty and fascinating—a lady by 
birth and breeding. 

When her mourning was over she met Sir 
James Menteith, and he fell violently in love 
with her. He laid all his riches at her feet, but 
with one condition, that she should give up her 
child. Once she had refused, but poverty 
pressed heavily on her. They met again, and 
she consented. Hugh Naylor was sent to a 
first-rate preparatory school, and his mother be- 
came Lady Menteith. 

For the five years of her second marriage she 
never saw her son, never spoke his name. Then 
when Sir James died she brought Hugh home 
to Grant’s Rest, and by the most motherly 
love—the most devoted affection, strove to make 
amends for her desertion; she wished her son 
to grow up the acknowledged heir of Sir James 
Menteith, to follow no profession or calling, but 
enjoy the riches for which she had once for- 
saken him. 

Never was mother more disappointed. Her 
son must have gathered something or been told 
all the story of the past. When he left college 
he told Lady Menteith firmly he would not live 
on her husband’s money, he would make his 
own way. 

Deeply aggrieved, she demanded what he 
meant to do, and he answered calmly he should 
study medicine; he would take neither money 
nor influence from her. How he kept himself 
whilst studying for his profession no one ever 
knew. He passed the College of Physicians and 
settled down in one of the poorest quarters of 
London. 
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For years he worked on ; his talents were 
great and his fame grew. Many offers of advan- 
tageous practice were made him, he accepted 
none. He pursued the way he had marked out 
for himself. All respected him, and the poor 
blessed his name. 

Not that he was an undutiful son. In his 
rare leisure he never failed to go and see his 
mother; he corresponded with her frequently. 
His letters and his visits were the brightest 
spots in Lady Menteith’s life. She idolised 
Hugh, and he loved her well, even though not 
for her sake could he bring himself to accept 
anything from his step-father’s money. 

The day after his proposition to Beatrice, Dr. 
Naylor went downto Grant’s Rest. He was not 
particularly busy just then, and the pleasant 
summer weather made the country tempting, 
but had it snowed or poured with rain, he would 
have gone just the same. The hardworking 
physician was always ready to help those who 
could not help themselves. 

The grey-haired butler, who remembered 
Hugh when he came to Grant’s Rest a child, 
relaxed his grim features into a smile at the 
sight of him. He was a favourite with every 
servant in the house, where he would never 
assume the least authority. 

“Is my mother at home, Hawkins ?” 

Always “my mother,” never “Lady Men- 
teith.” Hugh would fain have forgotten that 
she bore that title. 

“Her ladyship is at home, sir. She will be 
glad to see you. We did not expect you so 
soon.” 

Hugh passed on up the grand staircase to a 
pretty room, half boudoir, half library, where 
his mother always sat when alone. She started 
when he entered; her thin face flushed with 
pleasure as she kissed him, and when he sat 
down by her, Lady Menteith looked happier 





than when she entertained the Lord Lieutenant 
| of the county. 

| She was a little woman, so delicate and 
' slender, so wonderfully youthful for her sixty 
' years, that no stranger could have guessed her 
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to be the mother of the great strong doctor who 
looked much older than the forty-two birthdays 
he had seen. There was not the least resem- 
blanece between the two; they might have 
represented weakness and strength. Lady Men- 
teith was just the kind of woman strong men 
delight to take care of. If she had been poor 
and dependent on Hugh, he would have loved 
her ten times more. 

“This is a pleasure,” she said, gladly. 
“Hugh, I had not ventured to hope for you so 
soon.” 

“But I came on business, mother. 
think I could have got away unless.” 

« You will work yourself to death, dear. You 
seem to me to think of nothing but your pro- 
fession, and yet 4you never get any richer.” 

Hugh laughed not nripleasatitly. 

“Islington #s not the plt¢e fora physician to 
make a forttime in. When I begin to want 
wealth I shall move.” 

His manner to her was véry gentle, very 
tender; Strangely different to the ‘abrupt 
sharp Speeéhes he made in town. He looked on 
the little gentle old Indy as Someone Whom-a 
harsh word wotld ‘have hurt. These ‘tittle, 
fragile women have Gite creat advéitage over 
their stroneér sisters ; they appeal #0 to” iifan’s 
compassion. "Théir very is their best 
weapon. 

“At least yon ‘Will stay toaiight?’ veplied 
Lady Menteith ; “in fact you must; théte is no 
train to take you back.” 

“Yes, I will stay. How ‘have § been, 
mother; have you had Visiters. lately ?”’ 

«Pretty well,” answering'the first question ; 
‘of course I am getting old ‘now, and——” 

“You look younger than I @o,” laughitic; 
you will make me quake, (mother, when “you 
begin talking of old age.” 

She looked at him with a loving smile, ‘this 
great, strong son of whom she was so proud. 

«*What is the business, Hugh ?” she asked in 
her sweet, gentle voice. “I know you won't 
feel easy until you have got it off your mind.” 

“I want you to do me a favour, mother.” 

“T wish you did, but, oh, Hugh, you won’t 
take any favour from me. You won’t let me 
show how proud I am of you.” 

** Pride is one of the deadly sins. Indeed, 
mother, I am in earnest, I want you te do me a 
favour.” 

“You said so once before, and it was only to 
give you my nomination to the Bluecoat 
School.” 

* Well, I want to ask you a greater one now. 
You wrote to me last week that you meant to 
have a companion.” 

“Now I know what’s coming,” said Lady 
Menteith, merrily. “Oh, Hugh, I can’t, I could 
never have a companion of your choosing. I 
know just what she would be like—a useful, 
bustling sort of body who had:seen better days, 
who would go about calling me ‘my lady,’ and 
knitting stockings for an orphan asylum. Til 
allow her fifty pounds a year, but I can’t have 
her here, I can’t really.” 

Not in the least discomposed by this point 
blank refusal, Dr. Naylor inquired : 

«What sort of a companion did you mean to 
select, mother ?” 

**No one you would be likely to recommend, 
Hugh. Someone young, cheerful, and not plain. 
Intellectual enorgh not to bore me, but not a 
blue stocking. It’s rather a difficult thing to 
find,” went on “‘ my lady,” “for I want a lady 
and yet a person who won’t expect to be always 
with me.” 

‘© Well, I still think I can meet your require- 
ments, and remember, mother, you are fond of 
granting favours.” 

Lady Menteith fairly groaned. She could 
not bear to refuse her son, but she had not the 
slightest faith in his judgment of womankind. 

**Look here, Hugh, do be serious. How old 
is she?” 

** How old is who?” 

«The companion you want to recommend to 
me.” 

“‘T never asked her.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Hugh, you must have 
some idea.” 


I don’t 








Dr. Naylor thought for full five minutes before 
answering. 

**T should think she was five-and-twenty ; not 
more, certainly.” 

“Well, that’s something wonderful,” said 
his mother, brightening up. ‘“ Now, what is she 
like ?”” 

“A picture. She has one of the sweetest 
faces I ever saw.” 

“Goodness, Hugh, you are getting senti- 
mental. There, don’t make me ask so many 
questions. Tell me all about her.” 

“She is a widow, a lady, I am sure, but very, 
very poor; she has been getting her living by 
doing crochet, or something of the kind; but 
if she goes on at that she’ll work herself blind ; 
twelve months’ rest would -make her another 
creature. We can’t offer her money, or I might 
have managed without your help,” a little 
proudly. “As it is, a companionship seems to 
me the only thing for her, and if you won’t 
think of it I thought I would run over to the 
Knoll and propose it to Mis. Bettram. She 
raust be lonely with Frank away so much.” 

Laity Menteith was fairly conquered. 

“Tl have her, Hugh. If she’s very dreadful 
T need not see much of her, and as you call it 
a favotir to yourself, I can’t refuse. How did 
you meet her ?” 

**T attended her through a long fliness. We 
thoucht she would have died.” 

“Only twéiity4five, anda widow? And you 
attended her throw¢h a long iliness, Hugh? Is 
thete anything in it?” 

What do7you mean, mother ?” 

“My dear, men do ‘arty SOmetimes even 
when they are turned ‘fetty-two. You are not 
past the thought of it?” 

“Mis. Franks will never be tity wife,” replied 
Dr. ‘Naylor, fitmly. “Her Whole soul seems 
bound tip in her child.” 

And as he said this there recurred to him 
those pitiful calls to “ Frank,” and he felt he 
had perhaps made a false statement. 

“ Her child!” inastonishment. “That settles 
the matter at once. I can’t have her if she has 
a child.” 

The doctor looked mildly bewildered. 

«“ Why not ?” 

«What use would she be to me ?” 

“Married women who have half a dozen 
children find time to keep house and amuse 
their friends. Surely you can spare the boy a 
corner in this great house, and a maid to see 
after him when his mother is with you. You 
say yourself you want someone who won't expect 
to be always with you. It seems to me Mrs. 
Franks is just made for you.” 

“Tt is the very strangest idea I ever heard in 
my life, a companion who requires me to keep a 
nursemaid for her child. What will people 
say ?” 

“TI thought you prided yourself on being 
above that sort of thing, mother.” 

He had touched the right chord now. Lady 
Menteith delighted in doing things which would 
have been impossible to other women. She was 
one of the most eccentric, kind-hearted, gener- 
ously rash creatures in the world. 

**T’ll have her, Hugh,” she decided, “as you 
say the child will amuse her when I don’t want 
her; and if she is half as’pretty as you say, I am 
sure to like her.” 

“TI think you will,” he returned, gravely. 
‘She has known a great deal of trouble. I 
shall like to think of her being at ease here.” 

«I wish you would be at ease here, Hugh.” 

He shook his head. 

“IT must wear out, mother. I couldn’t rust.” 

«Well, tell me your paragon’s name and 
address and I will write to her, Hugh. 1 
wonder if you ever liked anyone who was not 
poor or unfortunate or something pitiful ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes; I like the Bertrams very 
well, and they are the most prosperous family 
in the county.” 

«‘ They have their skeleton like the rest of us, 
I expect. Poor Mrs. Bertram is haunted by 
fears of the Knoll descending to a stranger, and 
Frank——” 

“Well, what about Frank? What have you 
to object toin him? You can’t complain that 


he doesn’t take his ease. I’ve known Frank 
| Bertram boy and man for thirty years, and [ 
| should say he never troubled himself about any- 
thing.” 
| ** Well, he loéks worried enough. They dined 
| here last week, and I thought I never saw any- 
| one so altered.” 

“« Perhaps he‘ds #n 46¥e.” 

“If he were he Would Marry. He-is his own 
master.” 

« Ah, well, it?’sio ‘use puzzling about other 
people’s Shag oi mn ne shoes 
know w . en you tell 
Mrs. Franks to come, #6thér ?” 

“ She had bettér womie * week, I expect 
Adela in a ménth, ard 'T like the strange 
additions to iy houschdHlto ‘be a settled fact 
before then.” : 

“Ts she Adela sun?’ 

Yes; I hear no talk @f her @ngdcement.” 

*« She ‘Must be ‘thitty now.” 


“ h - 

i rel, mother, Otsis’ GWemoties are too 
faithful. I’m quite’#tife Adela was hére when [ 
came first.” 

“I’m sure she @ught to marry. Your aunt 
takes her to Lond@n regularly. Do ‘you know, 
Hugh, when I’m listening to Mary’s troubles I 
do feel thankful I have no daughters.” 

“TI can’t quite say that, mother. 
have liked a‘sister.” 

Dinner followed ; mother and s6n latched out 
into other topiés. They did not speak of Mrs. 
Franks again; bet Hugh knew her fiiture was 
‘Bafe, even if Lady Menteith did net like her, it 
was not in her nature to be @fiything but kind 
to anyone thrown upon her protection. 

Dr. Naylor went back to London confident 
that he had done the very best thing in the 
world for his mother and his patient. 


I should 


CHAPTER XL. 


AT GRANT'S REST. 


Time rolls his ceaseless course. 
* * * * '« 


I stood 
Among them but not of them. 


Tux same -pretty apartment at Grant’s Rest, 
where Lady Menteith had received her son, 
about a week later the mistress of the house 
sat alone, all eager expectation. The carriage 
had gone to the nearest station to meet Mrs. 
Franks, and my lady was now awaiting her 
arrival. 

To say that Lady Menteith was perfectly at 
easa would be untrue. Her son had no sooner 
departed than she regretted her weak com- 
pliance with his request. All her distrust of 
Hugh’s judgment returned in full force. Men 
thought any woman who smiled at them pretty. 
Then, how could anyone who earned their bread 
at needlework be a lady? Poor Lady Menteith 
felt sorely troubled. 

Hospitality and kindness were innate in her. 
Notwithstanding her doubts three very pretty 
rooms had been fitted up for the travellers, and 
a maid specially appointed to attend ‘on ‘them. 
A lady and her little hoy were coming ‘to*spend 
some time with her, was her announcement to 
her housekeeper. She never mentioned ‘that 
the lady was to be her companion ; she had not 
forgotten the days of her first widowhood, when 
she and Hugh had been well nigh as much in 
need of help as the mother and child now 
coming to her. 

She heard the carriage enter the avenué, and 
wondered whether to go to the hall to rective 
her guest; she decided not. If Hugh’s ‘rara 
avis turned out to be a very ordinary sparrow, 
the discovery had better take place With as few 
witnesses as possible. So Lady Menteith sat 
still where she was and waited with as titch 
patience as she could. 

“ Mrs. Franks, my Jady,” 

“My lady” saw a tall, elegant woman in 
mourning, whose beautiful features ‘bore traces 





of recent illness—a stately creature, who seemed 
to have been used to footmen and titles all her 
life. She came forward slowly, and as the ser- 
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vant retreated Lady Menteith began some kindly 
words of welcome. For a moment no answer 
came. 

“J beg your, pardon,” said Beatrice, simply. 
«TJ do not know how-to thank you for receiving 
a stranger into your house.” 

«We shall not be strangers long, my dear,” 
declared the elder woman, warmly; “ besides, 
you know my son.” 

«I owe my life to him. Oh, Lady Menteith, 


‘but for him,-my little child would be alone in 


the world.” 

« And where is the little fellow ? 
you were to bring him with you.” 

“The servant took him upstairs. He is very 
quiet and good. I will take care he does.not 
disturb you.” 

To the lady’s own amazement, no less than 
Beatrice’s, her eyes were wet with tears. 

“Tm sure I don’t know what is the matter 
with me,” began Lady Menteith, quickly ; “ but 
it seenis to bring the past back so when: Hugh 
was a baby, and I was all alone as.you are 
now.” 

She bent. down and kissed her companion’s 
cheek. That kiss settled matters. The wo- 
man who had: never known a daughter’s love 
would play a mother’s part to the beautiful, sad 
young creature so strangely thrown across her 
path. 

The days rolled on, and success seemed to 
favour Dr. Naylor’s recommendation. Beatrice 
seemed to fit into a vacant niche in Lady Men- 
teith’s heart. She never was in the-way. She 
never appeared when visitors were at the Rest, 
but, allowed her patroness to oceupy-all their 
attention, for the elder lady loved notice and to 
be the chief object of attraction. 

Such harmless vanity is:not extinct: even at 
sixty in one who has been known as a pretty 
woman; but when Lady Menteith was alone 
Mrs. Franks proved herself a charming com- 
panion. The easeful life, the freedom from.care, 
the contact with an educated woman of her own 
rank, were very beneficial to.Beatrice. 

She was never required to see.company or pay 
visits. She had a pretty little sitting-room, 
where she-spent a part of each-day alone with 
her child. The servants treated her with -re- 
spect, their mistress with affection. As the days 
wore on it-seemed to Beatrice something like a 
fairy tale. Surely it could not last, 

The first blot on her, peace. came one morning 
when she and Lady Menteith were in the garden 
picking flowers. 

“TI want the drawing-room to.look.its best to- 
day,” said.my lady, proudly. “Mrs.‘Bertram is 
coming to see me.” 

Down went the flower-basket.and the scissors. 
Beatrice’s trembling fingers would, hardly suffer 
her to pick them up. - Could she have heard 
aright? - Her friend continued : 

“ Mrs. Bertram is.an old friend. of.,mine;:and 
yet there has always been a spice of rivairy-be- 
tween us. ‘The Knoil is one of the oldest places 
in Downshire, and it is not fifty years«since 
Grant’s Rest was,-built. Then we are both 
widows, and have each an only son.” 

Poor Beatrice !. was she never to be: at rest? 
Wherever she turned must that name pursue 
her? Surély the world was wide. Yet: wherever 
she cast her lotshe was.sure to hear her husband 
spoken of. 

“Ts the Knoll near here?” she asked, when 
she could command her trembling lips. 

“It is just three.miles, and Mrs... Bertram 
leads very nearly as lonely a life there .as I do 
here, with one difference. She is only steward 
@mk, and Hugh won't take any of my 
resp@mBMilities. He will persist in being poor 
while’Pam rich.” ; 

** Are the Bertrams rich ?” 

“Rich !’,in surprise at. her.ignorance. “‘ Why, 
they are the richest family in-all’\Downshire. If 
Bertram chose to:marry he could 
hare his piek of every.girlin the county. The 
one question in Downshire ever since. he came of 


I thought 






“age has been; ‘Who wil be Frank Bertram’s 


wife,’ and it is not answered yet.” 

“ Really !” 

“T don’t like match-making, m 
never did like it; but I often fancy 


dear. I 
rank’ Ber- 








tram having kept single all these years is just a 
providence for my niece Adela.” 

«The young lady you are expecting soon ?” 

Yes; to tell you the truth, I fixed her visit 
now because I knew he was at home. Adela is 
not ‘a very young girl—older’ than you, I dare- 
say; but if Mr. Bertram has waited so long he 
can’t expect to marry a child.” 

Beatrice was silent. In vain she tried to'force 
her trembling voice to do her bidding. “Words 
would not come. ‘To think that she, of all the 
world, should have been chosert to discuss Frank 
Bertram’s matrimonial prospects. “Well, it was 
passing strange. 

* And I am his' wife,” was the moan of ‘Bea- 
trice’s aching heart. ‘Iam his wife,and may 
not say so.” 

Fortunately Lady Menteith did not require ta 


-be answered ; a listener was all she wanted. 


«When Adela comes we must do ‘all-wevcan 
to throw them together. I think I shall get up 
‘a picnic; it is quite mild still. Or I might 
invite Mr. Bertram’ to spend a few days here 


‘when Hughis‘down. Ishall sound his mother 


about: it.” 

* Dovyou think Dr. Naylor will come'soon,” at 
length breaking the spell that had bound her 
captive. 

**T don’t know, my dear. Hugh isso ‘uncer- 
tain. If I-were to press it very much he might. 
I want to do.something for Adela. You 'see she 
is my sister’s eldest daughter, and there are four 
younger girls, and not one of them engaged.” 

“I often -wonder,” said Beatrice, slowly, 
‘why parents are: so anxious ‘to .see their 
children married. .I think a.girl’s happiest days 
‘are before she falls.in love.” 

« Ah, yes, my -dear, -butiall the girls who 
marry don’t fall-m love, no, nor half of them. 
I’m not afraid of Adela doing anything of that 
sort ; ‘she is too streng-minded.” 

“Are all the girls who/fall.in love weak- 
minded, then ?” 

«Really I.never thought of it in that light. 
I think we will go indoors now, Mrs. Franks. 
LI have one or two little things to see to. before 
Mrs.’ Bertram 'comes.” 

Beatrice was in her own room when the 
visitor,arrived. -As-she'stood -with. her child in 
her arms, she ‘wondered. little dimly what Mrs. 
Bertram would have said had she ‘known who 
they two were. She -was-very thankful +there 
was no ehance of her being introduced to her 
-unknown mother-in-law, and ,yet she would 
have liked to see her. 

Her'wish was unexpectedly .cratified, for as 
she stood at the window she heard the sound of 
voices in the grounds beneath, and looking 
down she saw Lady Menteith and-a stranger ; 
my lady was probably. escorting her guest to 
-see some choice late flowers of ~which.she was 
very proud. 

So that was Frank’s mother. Well, she was 
‘worthy of him. What a noble, stately woman, 
she appearéd. Did she know -Frank’s seeret? 
When he parted from his wife, did he turn:to 
her for comfort ? 

What.a difference between Lady Menteith 
and her friend: one so fragile ‘and gentile, the 
other ‘so proud and stately. Had that’ helped 
to make the difference bétween ‘their ‘sons? 
Surely ‘there could*be no vreater contrast than 
Baank Bertram and'Hugh Naylor ; “but: Beatrice 
loved ‘the hard, ‘firm ’spirit “best. However 
much Frank’s justice weighed on-her, ‘she would 
not have had him different. 

When she rejoined Lady Menteith, it was 
“easy to see‘the'visit had been a ‘pleasant one, 


“for the deatlittle old lady wassmiling ‘to her- 


self at the success of her plans. 

« Everything has.turned out admirably,” she 
began, quickly; “Mrs. Bertram has promised 
to come and stay a week with me while Adela is 
here, and she thinks Frank can spare us three 
days ; you know three days in the same house 
with Adela will make them more intimate than 
weeks of visiting. The Knoll is the next estate 
to this; it would be délichtful to have ‘dear 
Adela settled so near me, her mother would be 
delighted.” 

«But Mr. Bertram’s mother, would she like 


it? Mothers are sometimes disappointed when 
sons. marry late in life.” ; 

‘«« Seven-and-thirty is early for a man. Why 
Hugh is forty-two, and I’m sure I should be de- 
lighted if he’d marry, but I don’t believe he 
ever will.” 

A sentiment which Beatrice echoed. .The 
companion felt very eager to see the girl for 
whose visit so many preparations had been 
made—the girl whom Lady Menteith wished to 
see in the place which was Beatrice’s own. Lady 
Menteith talked of her niece incessantly, but 
all the listener gathered was that Adela liked 
her own way and generally had it. 

When the day came, Beatrice found »she had 
never felt so sad and lonely since she came to 
Grant’s Rest. Lady Menteith was so occupied 
with the delights of anticipation, that she almost 
forgot her companion. ‘Kindly as she was, she 
was intensely thoughtless; probably for the 
month of ‘Adela’s visit she would forget Mrs. 
Franks entirely. 

Beatrice felt hurt, even while she knew no 
slight was intended. In the evening:as’she sat 
alone watching her sleeping child, her thoughts 
would go to those two downstairs. Lady Men- 
teith'was probably incapable of keeping asecret, 
so perhaps by this time Miss Langton knew 
exactly why she had been invited so’ earnestly 
to Grant’s Rest. Beatrice pictured her a tall, 
fair woman, with a brilliant colour, loud voice, 
and showy dress. 

The adjective of “strong-minded”’ had not 
impressed her favourably. Ah, well, she should 
see -but little of the visitor, perhaps nothing. 
As the evening wore. away she roused. herself 
from. her meditations.and sat down to write to 
Ada. She had hardly taken up her pen when a 
soft knock came at the door. 

“Come in,” replied Mrs. Franks, hoping it 
was not a summous.to go downstairs. 

There entered a young lady, dressed in soft, 
Quaker-grey silk, with brown hair simply 
‘arranged in plaits, and large, thoughtful eyes ; 
not, pretty certainly, but a good face, and one 
that reminded you of her cousin Hugh. 

“My aunt told me-I should’ find: you here,’ 
she began, putting out her hand. ‘“I-have 
eome to introduce:myself. I am Adela Lang- 
ton.” 

Beatrice took the offered hand, but there was 
such a surprised expression on'her face that 
Adela asked : 

¢ Have I startled you ? 
terrupting you ?” 

“ Notatall, Miss.Langton ; it ~was very-kind 
of you'to come.” 

“Tam going to stay a month, you know, and 
I-hope: we shail-be friends. It is one of auntie’s 
pet mistakes that'I can’t bear her to like’ any- 
one-else. I hope you have not been banishing 
|yourself in respect to my reported jealousy.” 

Beatriee smiled. ‘The frank, clear voice was 
'very ‘winning. 

“I never come downstairs -when there is 
company. Lady Menteith does not need me 
then;-and I could’ not. bear it.” 

“Fergive me,” said. Adela, looking down at 
her black dress, ‘‘I forgot. May I see your 
‘little boy,:I amso fond of children ?”’ 

Frankie -was ‘exhibited, the -mother’s only 
rregret being that-as he was asleep ‘his large 
dark eyes could’not be iseen, bat Adeia’s admir- 
ation was very -warm. ‘She lingered on when 
they went back to the sitting-room. 

“You will come down to breakfast?” ‘she en- 
treated... “Please,don’t let me. drive vyou 
}aawery P”? 

“Lady .Menteith always breakfasts in her 
own Toom. She is never down till eleven.” 

“Then you will breakfast with me,iand after- 
wards ‘we can gointo the garden... You often 
‘go into the garden with baby, don’t you?” 

«Yes, very often. Miss Langton, how ‘very 
kind :you.are to me.” . 

Adela smiled. 

«You are a friend of my cousin Hugh, and 
‘Hugh and I are very old ailies.”’ 

“It. seems so strange to hear Dr. Naylor 
ealled Hugh.” 

“JT. have known him all my life. The first 
| thing I can remember is his carrying me about 


T am afraid I am in- 
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the gardens here. Auntie says he is working 
himself to death.” 

There was something so anxious in her voice 
as she said this, that Beatrice replied: 

“T don’t think it is as bad as that. Dr. 
Naylor works very hard, but he always looks 
well and strong.” 

“T am so proud of Hugh,” said Adela, softly; 
“he always seems to, me like a ‘ verie knight 
of olden daies.’ . Auntie can’t bear his being a 
doctor. I think it’s just the noblest thing he 
could have chosen.” 

When Adela had left her, Beatrice decided 
that Lady Menteith must be blind if she 
thought her niece too strong-minded to fall in 
love. It seemed to her the mischief was done 
already. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
SO THE MONTHS WORE ON. 


Whence flows the mighty current 
Of daily hope and love ? 

Ir is time to return to the hero of this tale. 
We have heard but little of Frank Bertram 
since the Sunday morning at the Knoll when he 
burnt his wife’s letter in the belief that he was 
“firm” enough’to forget 9 woman who had de- 
ceived him. 

Alas! if “firmness” meant forgetfulness, 
Frank Bertram was very far from firm. Twelve 
months had passed since the day he saw his 
wife on Percy Ashley’s arm. A whole year had 
gone by. No one knew of his marriage or 
suspected it. There was absolutely nothing to 
recall his wife to him; and yet not a day went 
by but her beautiful face rose up before him, 
and her sweet voice rang in his ears. 

Their first strange meeting; their constant 
intercourse during her professional tour were 
remembered in every detail; the autumn 
morning when she stood at his side in the grim 
old city church, and then the months of their 
wedded life, all haunted Frank like some sad 
ghost; he seemed to live entirely in the past— 
the one short year in which he had known 
Beatrice Grey had stamped its imprint on his 
heart. 

The perfect happiness of that brief union, 
the entire sympathy his wife had given to him, 
had spoilt him for a lonely life. When Beatrice 
left him for the first time Frank Bertram really 
did not know what to do with himself. He 
stayed a long time at the Knoll, but he had no 
love for country pursuits, and when the Stuarts 
were gone he soon deserted Downshire; he 
tried travelling, but it would not do; the 
memory of his last tour came up too often. 
After a short trip to Italy he returned to Eng- 
land, and went down to Blythe Hall. 

He was happier there than at the Knoll; 
when a man is a guest he has far less mental 
exertion than as host. Frank really enjoyed 
his visit to the Stuarts; he advised Muriel 
about her conservatory, and Charles about his 
estate; he rode, drove, and hunted like other 
people, and it was only when his host and 
hostess went up to London, in February, that 
once more his time hung heavily on his hands. 

Muriel and Charles seemed more to him just 
then even than his mother; he very soon fol- 
lowed them to London, put up at his old 
quarters, the Charing Cross Hotel, visited his 
club, and idled away his days in a very desultory 
fashion, and was more often to be seen in 
Portarlington Gardens than elsewhere. 

Charles, just then very busy about the 
rehearsals of his new play, was too good-natured 
to neglect his old friend, though he confessed 
to Muriel “Bertram wasn’t half the fellow he 
used to be.” So perhaps Mr. Tom Gibbs did 
not exaggerate very much when he declared 
that Mr. Stuart had always that “ gloomy friend 
tacked on to him.” 


At this period Mr. Bertram began to cultivate 
society. He attended the first levée of the sea- 
son; left the hotel, and took some very aristo- 
cratic chambers in Piccadilly. Invitations poured 
in on him, and so he accepted most of them, 
balls, soirées, concerts, flower shows, nothing 
seemed to come amiss to him. He was quite 





one of the lions of the season, this bronzed, dis- 
tinguished traveller, whose rentroll was so well 
known as to excuse his thirty-seven years. 

No girl ever refused to dance with him; yet 
he never made a pretty speech or paid a single 
compliment. One young lady declared it was 
his melancholy gravity which attracted her. 
She said he looked like Edgar in the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor,” but if he did he never invited 
one of Belgravia’s daughters to become Lucy. 
He never even descended to a flirtation. If 
girls gave their hearts to him, and some did, 
they gave them unsought. 

Through all this stream of gaiety one ques- 
tion troubled hin—what had become of his wife, 
where was Beatrice ? 

Frank Bertram shuddered as he asked him- 
self this; unless she had returned to her old 
profession he saw nothing but poverty and sor- 
row for her; he knew she had no money, she 
had left her valuable ornaments behind her at 
Woodbine Cottage; she had not a relation or a 
friend (save Percy Ashley) in the world. What 
was she to do? The idea of her working never 
came to him. Beatrice was not the sort of 
woman to associate with common toil; often in 
the midst of a ball or pic-nic the vision of his 
wife dying alone in poverty rose up before 
Frank; he never heard of a case of suicide or 
death from neglect without thinking of her. 

If he could only have conquered his pride 
and forgiven her that one deceit; if he had 
only not driven her from him, even knowing her 
not to be the ideal he once thought her, he 
would have been happier with her at his side. 
His love would surely have won her whole heart 
in time, as the spring melted into summer ; such 
regrets as these filled the strong man’s heart. 

He went to every new play which was pro- 
duced; he read every advertisement in the 
« Era” to see if she had returned to her old life. 
No, on no stage did he see that graceful figure ; 
in no line trace the name of Beatrice Grey. 

At last he went to the theatrical agent she 
had used to employ, although as her whole 
career was spent at the New Theatre, she had 
had little need of his services. He sent in his 
card and asked to see the principal alone. 
There was no demur; he was shown into a com- 
fortable private room, and a gentleman, whom, 
through Charles Stuart he already knew by 
sight, rose to receive him. 

“ Delighted to see you, Mr. Bertram. What 
can Idofor you? Stuart’s not been persuading 
you to follow his example, has he ?” 

For the owner of Blythe Hall had dropped 
his non de plume, and now wrote in his own 
name. 

“No,” replied Bertram, with some constraint. 
“T have come about a more personal matter 
even than authorship. Mr. Stanley, may I ask 
you to consider my errand as a confidential 
one ?” 

“ Certainly ; I can’t imagine what it is. I 
suppose you have no pretty relative stage- 
struck, and want me to assure her there’s no 
opening ?” 

“Not that. I have come to-day to ask you 
to give me an address. I can’t explain my 
motive ; it is a very strong one which you could 
not condemn if you heard it.” 

«’ll give you any address I have,” returned 
the younger man, cordially, “unless we @re 
sworn to secrecy, and even then I can forward a 
letter for you. Whose is it ?” 

“ Miss Grey’s.” 

“Miss Grey’s?” not quite understanding ; 
“the name is a. very common one in our pro- 
fession. I’m afraid I must ask you to be more 
explicit.” 

“Beatrice Grey, of the New Theatre. She 
played in ‘Mona Graeme.’ ” 

“Beatrice Grey. Of course I know, the 
loveliest woman in town. Half London went 
mad over her.” 

* Will you give me her address ?” 

“TIT can’t. I never had it after she left 
Myrtle Villa. I don’t believe she is on the 
stage now.” 

“TI happen to know,” said Mr. Bertram, 
lowering his voice, “that she returned from the 





Continent last autumn. Now what I want to 
discover is, if she has acted since.” 

« Not under her own name certainly, and not 
under another either. The critics would recog- 
nise her under any nom de plume. I believe 
you possess later news of her than any of the 
public. No one else seems to have seen her 
since George Ashley’s death ?” 

“T saw her in London.” 

** Are you positive ?” 

“Yes; she was walking with Percy Ashley, 
the present manager of the New Theatre.” 

« Well, she isn’t acting at the New Theatre, 
for Ashley was in here yesterday, and told me 
he must get some star there soon, for they were 
doing no business at all.” 

«T am sorry to have troubled you,” rising. 

“No trouble at all. If I should hear any- 
thing I'll let you know through Stuart.” 

Not caring to suggest that he should prefer 
to receive the communication through any 
other person, Frank Bertram took his departure, 
and the theatrical agent felt more curiosity than 
often troubled him. 

Time went very slowly after that, despite the 
brilliance of the season. Frank stayed in 
London till the very end of the gaieties ; he very 
nearly became the “last man about town” so 
often spoken of, and then after a month in 
Scotland, he went down to the Knoll, certainly 
more as a duty than a pleasure. 

He found his mother alone. The Stuarts 
would not be her guests this autumn, for the 
heiress of Blythe was only a few weeks 
old, and the parents were rejoicing over their 
felicity in the pretty home in Surrey. 

Mrs. Bertram, who was feeling very deserted, 
welcomed her son with that delight which he 
found sometimes a little wearisome, and then 
pounced on him with the news she was soon 
going tostay for a week at Grant’s Rest, and had 
promised to persuade him to go to. 

“T can’t, mother, really. Lady Menteith is a 
dear old creature, but to shut myself up with 
her for a week is beyond my powers. Besides, 
what can she want with me. hen people live 
within three miles you never need go to stay 
with them.” 

** Come for part of the time, then ?” urged his 
mother ; “Lady Menteith expects Hugh down, 
I think,’—a mild fiction—“and she will be so 
disappointed if you don’t come,” which last was 
strictly true. 

“Hugh coming down? Oh, well then, I'll 
go for three days, mother; I can’t stand longer. 
Grant’s Rest always gives me the fidgets; 
everything about it is so intensely modern.” 

“Tt is very pretty, but of course new houses 
never equal old.” 

«What is to become of that great red brick 
pile, I wonder, when anything happens to Lady 
Menteith. Hugh won’t take it, for he has told 
me as much, besides, what would be the good of 
a place like that to a doctor who’s never happy 
out of Islington ?” 

“ Poor Lady Menteith, it is a great grief to 
her.” 

“What, Hugh? Why she ought to be proud 
of him. You should hear people praise him in 
town. It is thought the height of self sacrifice 
to bring such talents in a poor neighbourhood, 
besides,” dropping his mocking tone, ‘‘ he does 
an immensity of good there. He seems to cure 
patients and provide for them afterwards. 
There was some poor woman the Stuarts’ car- 
riage ran over whom he attended night and day 
for a month, and then found a home for her be- 
cause she wasn’t strong enough to work hard.” 

“What a shock it must have been, i 
dent. Muriel wrote to me all about 

“Muriel and Charles were both a 
out that they were not allowed to offer any 
compensation. The woman was desperately 
poor, but as proud as Lucifer. She wouldn't 
take a penny piece or her friends for her. 
Naylor got her into some hospital and then per- 
suaded some good Samaritan to have her as 
companion, child and all.” 

«Why it must be Lady Menteith !’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Bertram, quickly ; “ she told me the other 
day she had a widow lady living with her as 









companion who had a little boy.” 
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“Poor Lady Menteith, she gives way to all 
Hugh’s crotchets. I don’t think the paragon 
can be a lady. The friends she was staying 
with were quite common people. Pray does the 
widow appear in society at Grant’s Rest ?” 

“ Oh, no; I did not see her.” 

« Lady Menteith hides her from public view, 
and puts up with her in private for the sake of 
humanity. Really, mother, you ought to be 
thankful I have never become charitable, or an 
Islington sempstress might be installed here 
now as companion to you.” 

“Tam going to the Rest on Monday, Frank. 
When may I let Lady Menteith expect you?” 

«“ Not before Thursday, mother. If you’re in- 
troduced to the sempstress, find out why she 
wouldn’t aecept Stuart’s compensation ?” 

“Of course Lady Menteith will not dream of 
presenting me to such a person.” 

“Softly, softly, mother. Lady Menteith does 
what Hugh asks her generally, and really it 
might be a relief to the monotony of a long téte- 
a-téte with her ladyship.” 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Bertram, falling into the 
very error she was most anxious to avoid, 
«“ Adela Langton is there, so there will be no 
téte-a-tétes.” 

“Adela Langton! What, Keith Langton’s 
daughter ?” 

“Yes; the eldest of them.” 

“Then, mother, I don’t care if I come on 
Tuesday. Adela Langton and I are capital 
friends. [ saw her a great deal in town this 

ear.” 

“ Really, Frank, what a charming coincidence. 
We four shall get on famously.” 

“Tf you find yourself reduced to Lady Men- 
teith, mother, you can have in the widowed 
sempstress for variety.” 

“What is Miss Langton like, Frank ?” 

“T never could describe a woman. Nota bit 
like your pet, Muriel. Miss Langion is not 
pretty. She has glorious eyes.” 

“T had no idea you knew her.” 

“I met her at a picnic ; we coalesced at once. 
A sensible girl who does not expect you to 
flirt with her is a strange rarity in these days.” 

“They are a large family, the Langtons.” 

“Yes, and not too well off. But the mother 
has more soul than Lady Menteith, and all the 
girls are nice. You should hear them talk of 
Hugh ; they look on him as a regular hero.” 

“Miss Langton is to stay a month with her 
aunt.” : 

“It would not have hurt Lady Menteith to 
adopt one or two of the girls when Hugh left 
home. I wonder it never occurred to her. I 
fancy she has not much mind; she never seems 
to think of a thing unless it is put into her 
head.” 

“ But then she is all that is kind.” 

“Yes, but one likes a woman sometimes to 
have an original thought. Pretty, weak little 
women like Lady Menteith are generally 
stupid.” 

This was a harsh verdict, especially as the 
lady had just formed one quite original project 
that he should marry her niece. 

“Is Miss Langton like her aunt ?” 

Frank laughed. 

“My dear mother, wait till you see Adela. 
There is as much resemblance between the two 
as between a Newfoundland and a toy terrier.” 

And poor Mrs. Bertram, who was not good at 
comparisons, tried vainly to imagine what a 
young lady could be like of whom a Newfound- 
land dog was the type. Rough and shaggy she 
thought, and trembled rather at a week’s close 
intercourse with such a character. 


(70 6e Continued.) 








HOW TO REACH A MAN’S HEART. 


Tuer have a queer way of saying things in San 
Francisco. Listen to the way the editor of a 
newspaper talks: 

“The way to reach a man’s heart is to cater 
to his appetite. A girl who can claw a pianoand 
agitate the atmosphere is a good parlour orna- 





ment, but one that can grease a griddle and turn 
two pancakes ata time is the kind of a female 
to tie to this time of year.” 





THE LADY DOES NOT LEAVE OUT THE 
EDITOR. 


A wapy of experience gives advice on kissing 
to a younger lady friend as follows: ‘“ Be frugal 
in your bestowal of kisses. In the first place 
I would cut off all uncles, cousins, and brothers- 
in-law; let them kiss their own wives and 
daughters ; and I would not kiss the minister, or 
the doctor or lawyer.” 

You see this lady understood her business and 
does not leave out the editor. 


FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 


Golden Bowl,” ‘ Poor Loo,” ete. 











CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE EARL IS SENT FOR. 


How senseless opportunity 
Gives baser folk the better chance. 

“‘T suppose you know me, Mrs. Ford ?” 

It was Mrs. Henen who spoke. She had 
started from London .on the previous day, 
immediately after Judith had left her;she had 
reached Worcester the same night and had 
slept there, and this morning had driven over to 
Rookford Towers, a distance of some ten or 
twelve miles from the city. 

“I know your voice, ma’am: yes—I think 
I’m right, you was once Miss Kate Edgecombe, 
if I don’t mistake ?” 

“T was, you know why I am here ?” 

«No, ma’am, not exactly ; Jeffs, the man as 
let you in, said you’d come from my lord or my 
lady.” 

“Yes, I was obliged to say that to make the 
blockhead admit me, but it is not so; your 
lord and your lady don’t know that I am here.” 

« Indeed, ma’am !” 

That was all Ford said, but her parchment- 
like face took a whiter hue than usual, and 
her thin lips seemed to become still thinner as 
she drew them tightly and determinedly to- 
gether. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Henen, “I want to 
know what became of Conrad, the last Earl of 
Craysforth ?” 

“TI don’t think you need have come to 
Rookford to find that out, ma’am,”’ replied Ford, 
grimly. ‘It made stir enough at the time and 
*twas in everybody’s mouth, though I don’t care 
to go over the story, but there’s his coffin in the 
family vault; maybap the old sexton would 
take you in and show it to you if you ask him. 
I don’t like coffins myself, so I never went there, 
but I’ve heard it’s a.sight to see them ranged 
so quiet on their shelves, never so much as a lid 
ever moving, though them that are in ’em did 
make such a stir in their lives. But it’s what 
we all come to, and I don’t like the thought of 

“Bah! the dead are dead, mere inanimate 
lumps of clay. It is our imaginations that 
clothe them with terror and sentiment,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Henen, impatiently. 

“Indeed, ma’m! the parson tells us different.” 

“Tt is his trade,” returned Mrs. Henen, with 
a sneer; “but this is beside the question. The 
coffin may be there, but the body of the late 
earl isn’t in it.” 

«Indeed, ma’am !” with widely opened eyes. 

“ Yes, and you know it, too. You know where 
the earlis or was, and you know also what 
became of his child or children. I’m not by any 
means certain there weren’t two.” 

* She’s a witch !” muttered Mrs. Ford, with a 
feeling of terror she could hardly conceal. 

And indeed Mrs. Henen did sometimes seem 
to be endowed with more than ordinary powers 
of divining what others believed to be secrets 


impenetrable to any but themselves. In the 
most careless way she would ask a question or 
make a casual remark, so pertinent, so mych to 
the point, so accurately touching the weak links 
in the armour that encased her adversaries, that 
nothing would persuade them but that she had 
some foreknowledge of the spots where they 
were most vulnerable, and knew more than was 
desirable of the dark secrets they were trying to 
conceal. 

It was soin thisinstance. Mrs. Henen’s random 
shot had startled Ford more than she cared to 
admit, but she knew this lady of old, in addition 
to having been warned against her by Lady 
Craysforth in case she should ever come prying 
about the Towers, and she replied now, as calmly 
as she could: 

“Some people fancies lots of things, ma’am. 
They go to bed and dream them ; but you didn’t 
come here to tell me only what you think about 
the late earl, did you, ma’am ?” 

“Of course not. I came to see old Betty 
Runciman, at whose cottage his wife died, and I 
want to go over the Towers. I have heard some 
queer stories about a ghost being seen 
here.” 

“Indeed, ma’am. Then you believe in a ghost 
as well as a wife,” sneered the housekeeper. 
“I’ve never seen wife or ghost. Perhaps ’twas 
that fanciful daughter of yours who told 
you ?” 

“Judith! She never told me anything; but 
she’ll be mistress here one day. And now, if you 
will help me in my search to find out what I am 
hunting for, I’ll pay you twice as much as you 
will ever get from the Craysforths, whatever 
that may be.” 

“You are rich, then, ma’am, and think that 
money can buy everything ?” 

“Yes, and I shall be richer. A niece of mine 

| who had just succeeded to a large property has 

| become insane. I am her next-of-kin, and shall 

| have the entire management of her fortune, 

| and I have, besides, means of my own,” replied 

| Mrs. Henen, evading the latter part of Ford’s 
question. 

“Of course, ma’am. Whata pity you didn’t 
marry Mr. Eric before he came to be my lord. 
You didn’t think then, maybe, that he’d ever 
become Earl of Craysforth ?” 

“No, nor would he ever have been earl 
but for some villany,” returned Mrs. Henen, 
hotly. 

The reference to her own early disappoint- 
ment was not pleasant to her, particularly when 
it was made by such a woman as Ford. © 

“I don’t know how you make that out, 
ma’am,” said Ford, with quiet, though respect- 
ful decision; “but I’m in his lordship’s service, 
and I can’t listen to anything against him. He’s 
been a good master tome. Can I get you any 
refreshment before you go away ?” 

“TI don’t mean to go away to-day. Ishall sleep 
here to-night, and you had better think of my 
offer. Name your own price, and you shall have 
it.” 

“T’ve nothing to sell, ma’am,” replied Ford, 
frigidly, ‘‘ and I shall be sorry to put you toany 
inconvenience, but I couldn’t take the liberty of 
offering you a room here in my lord’s house 
without his orders. My lady would be exceed- 
ingly angry if I did so.” 

“Oh, very well. Order me some luncheon, 
and you can join me at it. While it is 
being got ready I should like to go over the 
house.” 

“The house is never shown to visitors,” was 
Mrs. Ford’s reply. “It’s been done up and re- 
furnished this year, but the family didn’t come 
to live here, though they meant to do so. My 
lady changed her mind, so the furniture has all 
been carefully wrapped up, and the shutters 
closed to keep out the sun and the dust. 
*T' would be a good day’s work to show you any- 
thing worth looking at, and I haven’t servants 
enough to make it convenient. But you'll be 
coming down when your daughter is mistress 
here, and you can see it all then.” 

Was there a note of scorn in the woman’s 
voice, or did she mean what she said? Mrs. 
Henen looked at her suspiciously, but could not 
answer the question. 
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Of one thing however, she felt no doubt, her 
visit, sm far as Mrs. Ford was concerned, was a 
failurd"the woman was not to be bougit or 
cajoled, and it would be just as well to putas 
good a face as possible upon her present-defeat. 

So luncheon was ordered, and Mrs. Henen, 
left for a time in the housekeeper’s room, sat by 
the window looking out upon the bare lawns 
and wintry looking flower gardens, watching 
the snow as it fell slowly im soft white flakes 
npon the scene before her. 

A great improvement had taken place in the 
grounds of Rookford Towers, as well as in the 
mansion itself, since Judith Henen paid her visit 
here in the summer. 

Skill, good taste and’ industry, largely aided 
by a liberal expenditure of money, had so 
changed the gloomy mansion and its surround- 
ings, that it could, at twenty-four hours’ ‘notice, 
be made ready for the reception of the earl‘ and 
countess and any number of guests they might 
choose to invite. 

As she thus sat by the window watching the 
falling snow, Mrs.. Henen’s thoughts fiew back 
to the past.) That past when her hopes. were 
so high, and when the prize she had thought her 
own so narrowly escaped her, 

She had known Ford in those bygone times, 
for this woman, then young and comely, had 
been young ladies’ maid in the high class school 
where Alicia Chester, afterwards Mrs, Wardour, 


and Kate Edgecombe, now Mrs. Henen, had 
spent part of their girlhoood. 
When Alicia Chester left school, she had 


taken the useful and devoted maid with her, but 
she did‘not'retain her long, for the head game- 
keeper at. Rookford Towers, then in the last 
Earl of Craysforth’s service, had married her 
and taken her to reside upon the Rookford 
estate. 

Very intimate had Mrs. Pord been with the 
family history of the Craysforths, so much Mrs, 
Henen knew; she guessed pretty accurately 
that the earl and his wife relied’ upon her 
fidelity, and she now discovered’ that their con- 
fidence had not been misplaced. 

Ralph Ford, the husband of this woman, had 
died some ten years before the date of our. story, 
leaving his wife with several children who had 
been variously provided for. 

Tom, the youngest, had shown a partiality for 
horses, and though he had disappointed his 
mother in the selection of a vocation, he-was 
himself quite satisfied when he obtained a 
situation first as stable keeper and afterwards 
as groom,at Wardour Hall. 

This was the external. history of the Fords; 
what their private lives had been, Mrs. Henen 
would at, this moment have given much to 
learn 

She was still puzzling her brains, on the sub- 
ject, and thinking how uneomfortable a walk 
through the snow to Betty Runciman’s cottage 
would be, when Mrs. Ford: returned, followed 
soon after by lancheon. 

“We haven’t much of a cook,” explained, the 
woman as an apology for her absence; “it 
makes sueh a difference when the family lives 
in the house.” 

s;, but you have not had_much experience 
that kind of thing, I should say,” remarked 
s- Henen with a sneer; “her fanciful lady- 
p.never stayed here a, week in her life, did 
she ?” 

“The house has only just been made fit, for 
her ladyship, to stay im,’ replied, Ford, with 
chilling diguity,; ‘“ but luncheon is.ready, if you 
please, 

Mrs. Henen took: her place at the table. 
She was hungry to begin: with, and she had 
asked Ford to join her, not:for the sake.of com- 
panionship but with a view of) conciliating. the 
woman and with the hope-also of) inducing her 
to drink more than her usual quantity of swine, 
and by this means unloose her tongue. 

Vain hope! Ford was as polite, as deferential, 
aadas coldly inscrutable as ever. Again and 
again Mrs. Henen filled the woman’s glass with 
the rare wine whieh had been produced’ im her 
own honour, and Ford drank it off quietly, but 
the generous liquid mightjust as well have 









been ponred out of the window: as. down: her 
throat, for all the effect it produced upon her. 
Discarding for the time the motive, which 
brought her here; Mrs. Henen talked to the 
woman. of the days.of their youth and recalled 
incidents of the life at school, reminded her of 
Alicia Chester’s girlish partiality for her, and 
also of her own,—though the latter, as Ford 
remembered distinctly, was. a. polite. fiction, 
since Kate Edgecombe had beem the same in 
her: girlhood as she. was.in her maturity, and 
cared. wholly and solely for: herself. 

But Ford listened and sometimes. assented, 
Her orders were to be: courteous and attentive 
to Mrs. Henen if ever she came here;,to hear all 
she had to. say but tell her nothing; and she 
carried out her instructions to the- letter. 

Luncheon over, and the. snow still falling 
slowly and lazily as though it knew it had 
plenty. of time before it and therefore was,in. no 
hurry, Mrs. Henen looked out upon the whiten- 
ing landscape with Ford, standing. by, her side, 
—and shivered. 

«‘ What horrible weather ;.and to have to walk 
through the snow too,” she said, in an injured 
tone. 

“It is bad, ma’am,,.but you don’t need to walk, 
the fly you came in was put up in the stables, 
the horses are getting a.feed. and; the driver is 
having his dinner with the servants, so they'll 
both be fresh enough, to take you, tack to 
Worcester.” 

“Yes, but I must-see Betty Runciman; does 
she still‘live at the old Grange ?” 

“Yes; but she’s weak and never- leaves the 
house now. Would you like me to walk over 
with you and tell the coachman to call with the 
fly for- you, it’s ten chances to one if’ Betty’s 
niece will let a strangersee the old woman.” 

This last remark decided Mrs. Henen. She 
did not want a long walk in the snow- for 
nothing, and’ although Ford’s presence might 
put the old woman on her guard and’ keep her 
from revealing what her- visitor: was so anxious 
to discover, yet, as going alone might frustrate 
her object altogether, she determined to trust to 
her own wit to defeat the wary and incorrup- 
tible housekeeper. So she accepted her: offer, 
and ‘soon after the lady and servant were walking 
through the pleasure grounds and park, leaving 
behind them the great gloomy Towers: thinly 
covered at projecting points with dazzling snow, 
which only made the whole building look darker 
by contrast. 

** You seem to have fires all over the place,” 
remarked Mrs. Henen as she turned round to 
contemplate the pile that but for a freak of 
fortune would have owned her as its mistress; 
“there is even a fire in that tower yonder,”’and 
she pointed’toa thin column: of’ smoke which 
came from that part of the building where her 
daughter had months age seen the white face at 
the window.” 

“Yes, we must have fires to air the rooms 
oeeasionally,” was the reply; “ bat come along, 
the days are short, and itis cold standing here in 
the snow.” 

Mrs. Henen admitted that it was, and resumed 
her journey. 

They had walked on for. a short time in 
silence, still on the Rookford estate, when 
emerging from a depression in the ground and 
passing through a small clump of trees they 
came in sight~of a dark, stagnant looking lake, 
with a gamekeeper’s lodge not twenty feet from 
the edge of it. 

“Ah! that’s the place where the last earl 
was said 'to have been drowned,” remarked Mrs. 
Henen, pointing to the sheet of-water. ‘ You 
left your cottage soon after and went to live at 
the Towers, didn’t you, Mrs. Ford ?” 

«Yes, I couldn’t bear the sight of the water 
after that‘happened: I'don’t like to look at it 
now,” and she averted her head in real or simu- 
lated fearand aversion. 

Her companion made no further remark at the 
time. She could not pick up the missing 
threads with which to coniplete the fabric she 
was weaving. 

Much strange knowledge she possessed ; many 
links in the chain had she managed to fit’ into 
their right places, bat there were still great 











gaps in it which.she,could find nothing at all to 
fill 


They reached their destination at. last; a 
house on the outskirts of, the estate, once the 
land steward’s residence-and called the Grange, 
but for some years, occupied; by Betty Runci- 
man, an old servant of the family, and her 
niece, and the, younger woman’s husband, the 
latter being head gardener at, the Towers. 
Inthe summer, the. Grange. with its miniature 
moat turned into a,garden fullof quaint. old- 
fashioned flowers, was a, very pretty place, but 
now. it was leafless and uncared for, and the 
snow; which, had begun to fall fasterand thicker, 
made it- look more. desolate than, usual. Mrs. 
Ford, tapped, at the door; opened it and led. the 
way into:the passage.or entranee hall. 

‘* Old Betty is well lodged, at, any; rate,” re- 
marked her companion, glancing around. 

“She’s; lived, here nigh upon.twenty years ; 
*twas her fancy to. live here and. die here, and 
my lord, respects, the. feelings; of, his, faithful 
servant.” 

«So it seems,” returned Mrs; Henen, with a 
slight sneer. 

Then: she followed. the, honsekeeperinto a room 
on the ground floor. It was furnished as: bed 
and. sitting room, andjan old; woman sat in an 
easy chair by the glowmg fire with a large open 
bible on her knees; from; which she, was reading 
with evident difficulty. 

“One shall be takenand. the) other shall be 
left,” she read aloud, as, they.entered|the.room, 
then, looking up, she saw that one of her visitors 
was a stranger, 

“Betty, do you, remember: me?’ and, Mrs. 
Henen. stepped forward; and, seized; the, old 
woman’s hand. 

Mrs. Ford made a warning.gesture, but Betty 
did not perceive it, and;looking- up eagerly, she 
seanned the dark, face. for a few seconds, and 
then asked, doubtfully : 

“Can you be her who, was Miss Katie Edge- 
combe ?” 

« Yes, I am she.” 

** Dear, dear, how you be.changed. You was 
a handsome: girl when you and the young master 
used‘ to sing together.and read together and 
seemed like asif you two was; going to make a 
match of-it.. Ay; but he’s; changed; tooy he is; 
andisq.you-arey Miss, Katie?, Well, I’m glad:to 
see you, dear. Take. a seat and have acup of tea; 
it’s bitter cold outside,” 

**And how have you been ail these years, 


the old woman’s:side. 

“TI lost the use of my legs. jusb after she 
died,’ lowering her veice;. “but I’m in 
health in the, rest. of: my» body, thank. the 
Lord.” 

Ford shuffledjabout the reom, She wanted to 
attract Betty’s: attention, to put her. om her 
guard, and let her: know. that:it. was: am: enemy 
and nota friend: to whom she, was, speaking; 
but the old woman took no notice of her. The 
memory.of; the past beeame to hex as. vivid! as 
the present with Mrs. Henen: by her; side, and 
she went on, with the natural garrulity of old 
age: 

** Yes, I’d lost my old man nota month before 
my lady was took/ill sosudden.and died, and the 
poor: babies weren't a month old when I. had a 
stroke. I got,over;it: wonderful, but I've never 
been. able to move about: since. They lift me 
out in the sun on fine days and» take me) round 
the park ina wheel-chaix; and‘I) sit here in the 
cold weather and: read and) look: forward to 
going to that place‘ where the wickedcease from 
troubling and thé weary are.at: rest.’ ” 

«Tt was terribly sad that the poor countess 
should die as she did,” remarked Mrs. Henen, 
with a purpose.in.what.shesaid.; 

Ford fell into the trap, for she exclaimed : 

“Tt’s all very. well to pity her, but she,was ro 
better than she should be, and no moré a countess 
than I am.” 

“ She was the wife of’ Conrad! Chester, ninth 
Earl of Craysforth,” returned Mrs; ‘Henen, with 
irritating deliberation. 

‘She was not,” 


retorted Ford, hotly, 


“else her children wouldn’t have been base- 
born.” 





Betty?” asked Mrs. Henen; taking lher-seat by . 
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“Betty knows that what I am saying is true,” 
asserted Mrs. Henen. 

The old woman thus spoken of nodded her 
head, but uttered no scund. It had always been 
remarked that when she spoke of the poor dead 
creature who was now the subject of their con- 
versation—which she rarely did—she always 
spoke of her as “ my lady.” 

“«E don’t believe it! I won’t believe-it! I 
never have believed it! I never willibelieve it !” 
exclaimed Ford, with strange vehemence. 

“Will that convince you? Om will you 
refuse to believe the evidence, of; your own 
senses ?” 

And Mrs. Henen, as: she: said’ thisy, preduced 
and handed to Ford® along, broad/strip,of bine 
paper, evidently the copyy of'a, marriage certifi- 
cate. 


Ford could note lave, taken it im; her hands 
with more evident: bewilderment and; dia-. 
may. 
“Tt can’t Be;:’* she protested ; ““it-camitile’” 
“‘ Readit;” saidjMirs, Henen, sternly. ‘T)wee 
in the church, myself when the marriage» toes, 


places Theyrdidi not see me, but I 
him, and’ I when I saw hime aimee 


aged man e:pretty girl youngy enough to, 


be his daughterstanding by: the altar; for a 


sure then: that:Eric Chester-would’never su 

to his distant; cousin’s wealth: andi title, but: I} 
was wrong, you see. I did not calculate, upem| 
fraud, deception, and perhapsamurdér Ofcourse} 
the children. Betty speaks.of*weres boyss tliat is) 


why they were put out off the way, sey 


quietly.” 

The old woman by the fireplace-with:hen h 
on the open Bible; shook her: lieads sadljy, 
said, in an undertone : 

“No, girls.” 

“Ah! 

Mrs. Henen had found; oft, something with 
which to fill up one of the gaps in that chain of 
hers. 

Meanwhile Ford, standing by the window, 
for the daylight was departing, read those few 
words on that slip of paper. Whata simple, 
what an ordinary document it is; but what a 
wonderful influence it has on the destinies of 
those to whom it refers. 

“Tf Thad only known it,’ moaned the woman, 
sinking into the nearest chair, “if I had cnly 
known it, And no, I can’t believe it even now !”” 
with a burst of rebellion against the crushing 
weight of evidence. 

“Tt can easily be verified,” said Mrs. Henen, 
quietly, It happened twenty-one years ago. My 
name is not on the register asa witness, but. I 
saw and heard the ceremony. performed: I was 
with my husband at the little village in Wales 
where the marriage took place, otherwise I 
should never have known where to find proof of 
what Iassert. ‘The poor lady who died in this 
house the night her husband was drowned or 
lost was Countess of Craysforth and. her twin 
children were legitimate.” 

“ But why did his lordship keep her so: quiet 
at the Towers, and why did nobody call to, see 
her, till the very servants believed, she was only 
his mistress,” asked Ford, passionately. ;, “ was 
it likely thata woman who was a wife would 
submit to such treatment ?” 

“You knew the late earl, Mrs Ford: you 
knew. him. to. be jealous, passionate, peculiar, 
some people, called him mad; his wife was not 
his equal.in, birth or wealth, her father was a 
poor curate ;she had a brother who was an 
escaped convict ; plenty of reasons for a wife 
not being, anxious to assert her position; but 
there is the fact, that at any rate cannot be 
denied.” 

No, it could not, for twenty long years the 
woman. felt she had laboured under a delusion. 
Twenty yearsago she had been guilty of a crime 
which she then believed 'to be an actof kindness 
ifnota duty. 

Now the evil was done; was it too late to 
remedy it ? Herheart sank within her as she, 
asked herself this question: The infant of 


Had it been- here owm death warrant Mras|' 





All the thousands of possibilities of what 





might have happened in this timecrowded upon 
Ford’s mind, she sat like a woman stunned and 
stupefied, until out of the ehaos in which her 
thoughts had lost themselves, two ideas came 
uppermost. 

Her charge in the tower, of whose existence 
neither of these womenknew. She must hasten 
back to him, she had+already been too long 
absent. And her second? conviction was, that 
she must send at onee for Lord Craysforth. 
The wrong that had been perpetrated so long 
ago must be redressed, and that without delay. 

For Mary Fordtwag:no willing tool for evil. 
In her sterny,Hard} way. she had believed all 
these years ;thatishe liad; been doing her duty, 
and had; beem: faithfnl; to. the master whose 
bread she:hadieatemand‘whom she had so long 


and patiently: servedi. 

To believethatshieliad:wronged him or any- 
bedy belongy © him. was,intolerable, and she 
determinedito,send off that: very night for the 
‘Tmamwho;wasenow called Earl of Craysforth. 

“Didonttowent my lady. He must do it,” she 
— setting- lier- lips. firmly, ‘‘and’ he 
shall” 

Then, without)a,word/of/adién to anyone, but 
carrying the copyof the.certifitate. in her handj, 
she set off to walkeacross.the park, leaving Mrss, 
Henen to go, where she.would: 

' Qneseeret was safe from her;and thatwas alli 
that Ford hadinow to guard. 





CHAPTER: XXXMI. 
TWENTY: YEARS: BREORE. 


} As formal.and lone asthe statne of. stone. 
| ‘That stood on his.terraced wail 


‘Was the noble till t Mer. 

Moved mistsas-of hearbaod hall. 
To-more.clearly understand the dark mystery 
thatsurrounded:the-fate of the previous owner 
of Rookford Towers, and the secret which Mrs. 
Henen was so persistently seeking to unravel, it 
is necessary to go back nearly twenty years and 
look in at the windows of'the stately mansion 
upon which the harvest. moon is shedding the 
full light of its silvery splendour. 

A lady and. gentleman sit, or rather lounge, 
in the half shaded room. She is young, beautiful, 
and delicate-looking, and is evidently soon, to 
become a mother. 

Her companion is a man more than double 
her age, tall, well-built, and handsome, with a 
face on which pride and arrogance sit enthroned, 
while the sweet-smile of tenderness that. comes 
over the stern countenance from time to time 
and softens it so strangely as. he. looks upon his 
wife conveys the impression that it isa foreign 
element to it, and as novel as it may: be fleet- 
ing. 

“You are sure that you are satisfied, my 
darling ?”? he asks, tenderly. “ You. are not 
anxious for the recognition of our neighbours, or 
for any public announcement of our 
marriage.” 

“No, dear. I am quite satisfied’for you to do 
as you like inthe matter, I know that I am 
your wife, and that is sufficient for me ; and when 
our son comes,” and a. soft blush dyed her fair 
face as she spoke, “ we will announce his advent 
to all the world.” 

“ Yes, that is exactly what I wish, what I am 
waiting for. Whata thunderbolt it will be to 
my cousin Eric and. his vulgar wife. They are 
already discounting the succession to my title 
and wealth for their boy, who is two or three 
years,old. A fine child enough, but he was not 
born to succeed me. I swore it when I looked at 
him.” 

«Conrad, my dear husband, don’t talk like 
that. You frighten me when you doso. You 
might be disappointed.. The baby may be a girl, 
or,” tremulously, “it may die.” 

«Nonsense ; don’t think of such things. Shall 
we take a walk on the terrace? The moon 
is so brilliant it seems a pity not to enjoy 
it.” 

The lady assented, and having been carefully 
wrapped up so that the night dews might not 
chill her, the young wife, leaning cn her 








husband’s arm, stepped out at the window on to 
the terrace. 

“He’s too fond of her to have married her,” 
my lord’s gentleman remarked to my lady’s 
maid. “If they’d been tiedin church they'd have 
tired of each other long before this.” 

At which my lady’s-maid protested, called my 
lord’s gentleman a very improper person to 
entertain such ideas, though she secretly agreed 
with him, even if she found it convenient to 
ignore the possibility of anything questionable 
in herself or her mistress. 

And meanwhile husband and wife paced back- 
wards and forwards upon the stately terrace. 

The moon was at its full. and the scenearound 
them was wonderfully beautiful, for Rookford 
Towers in those days had not been allowed to 
falljinto. deeay, nor had its gardens and pleasure 
grounds become a, waste. 

Qnly 2% part of: the lake even then. could be 
‘seem from; the: terrace, but this bit: of water, 
Hathed imthe,silvery, moonlight, looked like a 
huge.mirror; whilethe swaying branches of the 
trees and’ the-rich: heayy» perfume from the 
flowers contributedjnevecharms to the intoxicat- 


“ing beauty.of the seene. 


So distinct did the moonlight make every- 
thing in the landscape that the young wife, 
leaning on her husband’s arm, gave an inyvolun- 
itary start as she exclaimed: 

} “ See, there is a man there hiding. What can 
he want ? Ah! he is gone.” 

«« A poacher, no doubt,” returned’ the earl, in 
a tone of vexation. ‘Ford doesn’t half look 
after his business. I have, had to reprimand 
him more than once or twice. I shall send 
him, away the next time I have to find 
fault.” 

“Oh, don’t do that,” pleadedithe. young crea- 
ture; “but I feel rather faintand my heart beats 
dreadfully. I think Iwill: go in, if you don’t 
mind, dear,” 

“ Certainly; by all means. 
your maid, my love ?” 

“No, I don’t like her. I am not used to a 
maid, you know,’ with a winning smile. 
“Tam better now. I don’t want anything, 
dear.” 

“Then if that is the. case I will ascertain if 
there is a strange man in the grounds. I don’t 
like your being frightened in this way.” 

And being assured that his wife felt no return 
of the inclination to faint, and that the palpita- 
tion of her heart was quieter, the earl went off 
to summon his servants and rout out any 
intruder that might be lurking about his pre- 
mises. 

Left alone, the young countess closed her eyes. 
She was not quite as happy as she professed 
to be. She owed her husband so much that she 
would not exact more than he chose to give and 
to give willingly, but no woman likes to be 
doubted, and the more pure and virtuous she is 
the more keenly does the breath of suspicion or 
the thought of shame cut her to the’soul and 
poison all the springs of happiness. 

Thoughts of this kind were in her mind when 
a sound made her open her eyes. The French 
window, which had been closed, but not fastened, 
now opened noiselessly and a man, unshorn, 
dirty, and ragged, grovelling on his hands and 
knees so that he might not attract the attention 
of anyone outside, crept sivealthily into the 
room. 

The earl’s wife would have screamed, but fear 
tied her tongue. She had no power to rise and 
ring the bell, and thus-she sat in an agony of 
terror watching the intruder until he reached a 
place where a curtain hid him from anyone 
lcoking through the windows, and then he 
spoke. 

His voice broke the spell of terror that was 
upon the poor lady who sat watching him, anda 
feeling of relief came over her as she ejacu- 
lated: 

“ Richard !” 

“Yes,” in a surly tone; “so this is what you 
have come to,is it ? a nobleman’s mis——.”’ 

“Tt is false! I am his wife,” and the fair 
speaker’s face hardened as she spoke. 

The man gave a low whistle. 

“ Quite another pair of shoes,” he laughed. 


Shall I ring for 
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“Well, you must hide me. It won’t do for an 
earl’s brother-in-law to be taken by the police 
in the mansion of his noble kinsman, will it ?” 

*T cannot hide yon ; I have no power to do 
so; oh, why did you come here ?” she asked in 
an agony of terror. 

“ Where should I go but to those who belong 
to me,” he returned, coolly. “I broke out of 
jail, and I won’t be taken back again alive ; give 
me a suit of clothes, so that I can get rid of this 
convict dress, and money to emigrate with, and 
then T’ll leave you to enjoy your wealth and po- 
sition in peace.” 

For one moment, Dora Chester thought of 
referring this ill-conditioned brother of hers to 
her husband, and letting him take the benefit 
of what kindness or mercy the proud earl would 
bestow upon him. Had she done so, how widely 
different the lives of many in this story would 
have been! 

But her evil genius prevented her. Shame 
at being of the same blood as such an outcast of 


society made her hesitate, and in that one doubt | 


she was lost. 

“« My husband is in the park searching for you 
with the keepers,” she said huskily, “and un- 
less you get away at once you will be caught. 
His dressing-room is above this one, and his 
valet is outof the way. You are about the same 
size and height, and build, make your way 
there, help yourself to a suit of his clothes, he 
may never miss them, and go away; let me 
know where I can write to you. I have no 
money now, and I don’t know where I can get 
any.” 
ae" money,” repeated the man; “none at 
a ”? 

“T have a few pounds, but you cannot emi- 
grate with that.” 

“Give me what you have; throw it to me. 
I mustn’t pass before the windows. You will 
hear if Iam caught; if Iam not, meet me at 
the-Grange by the west gate to-morrow night, 
and bring money, jewels, anything; I must lose 
no time in getting out of the country.” 

She threw her small purse to him, and he 











[A WARNING GESTURE. ] 


examined its contents with evident dissatisfac- 

tion, then crawling on his hands and knees, he 
| crept, like the reptile that he was, from the 
| room, and she heard him a few seconds later in 
| the dressing-room above. 

Not a word of affection had been spoken by 
| either the brother or sister. Such words had 
| died on her lips for him long ago, while the 
very remembrance of such feelings seemed to 
have been stamped out of his soul by years of 
penal servitude, guilt and abject misery. 

There was no need to tell her future hus- 
band of this blot upon her name, the poor girl 
had argued when she was about to be married, 
for her brother was to all legal intents and pur- 
poses dead. He had taken the life of a fellow 
creature, and though his own had been spared 
by the Queen’s clemency, he was condemned to 
penal servitude for life. 

So he was virtually dead. She had long 
looked upon him as buried and forgotten, and 
| now he had come back like some evil spirit to 
cast the shadow of his own crime upon her and 
upon all she loved. 

Like one whose very life hangs upon a sound 
she listened for his footsteps, and when at last 
she felt, rather than knew, that he had left the 
house, her head fell back, and she fainted. In 
this condition the earl found her when he re- 
turned from his unsuccessful search. 

She was put to bed and the doctor sent for, 
and she was ordered to keep very quiet and not 
upon any consideration to excite herself, but 
the next day. she was up and about as usual, 
though she was very pale and seemed so ner- 
vous that the least rustle, the least sound, made 
her start like a guilty creature. 

Her own grief and perplexity absorbed her 
too much to make her notice the changed man- 
ner of the earl, while he watched her furtively, 
and noted with a lowering brow when she 
thought she was alone, how she packed in two 
or three small parcels some jewels that were 
| ace from himself and put them in her 

pockets, and how as night drew near she be- 
came nervous and restless, as though she were 
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eager and yet dreaded to take some step that 
was inevitable. 

A less suspicious man would have sought his 
wife’s confidence, and no doubt would have ob- 
tained it, and helped her to avert what she so 
much dreaded. 

But he was jealous as any Turk, and that his 
wife had a secret from him, made it a necessity 
to his mind to believe that the secret must be 
criminal to herself and a cruel wrong to him. 
While the poor lady was wondering how she 
should get away unseen from the mansion to 
meet her brother at the Grange, and was com- 
ing to the conclusion that the thing was impos- 
sible, the earl suddenly announced his intention 
of walking over to the rectory and smoking 2 
cigar with his cousin the rector. 

** Don’t be late,” said his wife, with a smile, 
in which she could hardly hide the expression of 
the relief she felt. 

And he, muttering to himself, “‘ Hypocrite !” 
walked out, not to the rectory, but towards the 
Grange, for his spy—my lady’s-maid—had told 
him of the interview which she had overheard, 
suppressing only one fact that she had learned, 
and that was that the disreputable visitor was 
my lady’s brother. 

« How could I humiliate his lordship by say- 
ing such a thing,” she said, in self defence, 
when questioned on the subject later on, and 
when repentance, if she had felt any, would 
have been too late. 

Left alone. Unconscious of being watched, 
anxious only to send the man away whose 
liberty, perhaps whose very life, was in danger, 
the young wife in her delicate condition threw 
a dark shawl over her shoulders, and walked out 
by the French window, through the grounds 
and the park, towards the Grange. 

Not a thought of shame or of evil, heyond 
what her brother could bring upon her, entered 
this guileless creature’s mind, and thus onward 
she sped, never once turning to look back at 
the stately home which she had this night £0 
unconsciously taken leave of for ever. 

(To oe Continued.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 


ar, ae 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 


By the Author of “ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 


——_—__@——__—_—_ 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE BAYS. 


The angry steeds did chide their foaming bits, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield. 


Once more in London. Lord Jasper appears 
disposed to gratify his bride’s slightest wish, for 
he has, at her particular desire, purchased the 
lease of one of the finest mansions near Park 
Lane, and it has been renovated and re-decorated 
with all the fine taste and reckless outlay that 
characterise his actions. 

On this warm morning in June Stephanie is 
sitting in her boudoir, while Lord Jasper has 
driven off in his new tandem toa quiet farm at 
Little Oakham to see the action of a fine pair 
of thoroughbreds which he means to present to 
his wife as a birthday present this day week. 
They will exactly suit the elegant victoria he 
has bought for her special enjoyment and use 
in the Park. ; 

Lord Jasper being one of the finest tandem 
whips in London, the leader perfectly under- 
stands that light, yet firm hold on his mouth, 
and his master quietly enjoying the drive, lets 
the horses have it a good deal their own way, 
as he drives at a sharp pace towards the farm 
at Little Oakham. 

“The thoroughbreds will be a nice surprise 
for Stephanie,” Lord Jasper mutters (little 
dreaming that his last “surprise,” the dia- 
monds, will be shortly seriously converted into 
cash); and then, checking the leader rather 
hastily, glances at a slender, darkly-dressed girl 





{ry LaDy’s JEWELS. ]} 


with a rather thick veil over her features, who 
is standing on the kerbstone waiting to cross 
the road. 

She lifts her veil. One rapid scrutiny, and he 
recognises Eustacia. It is, he thinks, the palest 
face he has ever seen, and worn with unspoken 
suffering, bears a silent reproach in its every 
line; her old self seems to have died. Her 
eyes flash a glance of recognition back into 
his, and lose their vacant look of pain ; a crimson 
flush mounts to her cheek, and Eustacia knows 
every wise resolution and vow she has chro- 
nicled during her illness are fading under the 
agitation of again beholding him. 

“Itis Eustacia,” he mutters, “and she looks 
half dead.” He resists this time the temptation 
of tossing the reins to his groom and reining 
up his restless steeds, but the revelation of her 
illness and suffering takes away all remaining 
pleasure of the drive. What of the thorough- 
breds and their faultless action, his pretty wife, 
his clubs, his friends and flatterers? Lord 
Jasper feels a wretched sensation of gloom 
slowly oppressing him, and knows that he is 
being silently but effectually mastered by some 
invisible, but magnetic influence. 

Eustacia stands transfixed and petrified for a 
moment with surprise; she is so weak and ill, 
that even her eye-sight, weakened by the effects 
of the fever, fails her temporarily, and she 
grasps the narrow railings for support. But 
the tandem passes on, the spirited leader shakes 
his bit, and lowering his ear, looks a trifle 
wicked; Lord Jasper “pays” him somewhat 
sharply, and the girl glides on amid the surging 
crowd. 

And what is Stephanie engaged on? It has 
been impossible for her to meet the dark-deal- 
ing Evelyn the night previously, and she dreads 
lest he may present himself here, as he has 
threatened, should the money not be forth- 
coming. A massive jewel-case, open by her 
side, is considerably denuded of its effects, for 
Stephanie is packing up gems to the value of a 
thousand pounds, her own jewels, of which 


Lord Jasper has but a hazy recollection. It | 





a 


will form part of that first instalment towards 
the four thousand pounds, her purchase money. 
She is calm, gentle and decided ; her lips curl 
a little as she thinks of the hateful love of greed 
and gain instinct in the human breast, which 
makes men risk life itself to obtain, and has 
caused the Count to pursue her to the bitter 
end; heis playing the most desperate stakes 
possible, and if he fail, will drag her down with 
him, and involve them allin irretrievable ruin. 
But the worst is known, the sword suspended 
by a hair has fallen, it is aimed at her heart, 
but she will parry the last stroke by gold; it 
is all she cando. Evelyn, she is sure, will never 
again molest her, he will return to the New 
World in peace and security; a rebel to the 
law, a grievance to society, a blight and pesti- 
lence, he values his own comfort and safety too 
well to risk discovery, or give his enemies the 
chance of sending him to prison. After all she 
too is armed, and can hold his own fears over 
him, as a means of checking any future claims. 
Stepbanie takes the plainest black silk dress 
she possesses from her wardrobe, and although 
the weather is so warm, wears a velvet mantle 
edged with richest sable tails, and also selects 
the simplest hat she can find. Her spirits have 
risen since her terror has abated; she is thank- 
ful to find that Evelyn, heartless and merciless, 
has still no personal malice or (better still) 
regard for her; she is merely in his eyes a 
money-getting machine, to evolve so many 
sovereigns in so many hours, nothing more. He 
will give her a fortnight to make up the sum, 
for his agents and creatures will beguile his 
enemies, and mislead them as to his hiding and 
whereabouts for that time, or may be a month, 
and then the Count de Remolles will vanish 
from the scene for ever, and the sacred records 
of a noble house be saved scandal, publicity and 
disgrace. 
he scheme is all very clear, but will it work 
satisfactorily ? Stephanie is on the verge of 
that precipice hinted at in the letter, and 
fighting with unscrupulous craftiness and 
impetuosity for every inch of that vantage- 
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ground of ene and position, ‘tomes at “the 
feaful danger of the hour, and dreads above all, 
Evelyn’s bold and defiant daring. 

« The carriage waits, miladi,” Mdlle. Josephine 
says, obsequiously, sincerely believing some 
*‘cortejo” or lover in the back-ground causes 
her mistress’s tempestuous strugglesa For a 
woman to adore her husband must naturally 
strike a Parisienne lady’s-maid as;:utterly out 
of the question, if not wholly improbable, The 
open jewel-case catches her keen: eye, for 
Stephanie, in her haste, had forgottemrto: close 
and lock it as usual. 

“Lady Emmeline andi the youmgedémoiselle 
are also come, and I make» sare; will stay 
to luncheon,” the ladyig«maid! comtinnes, de- 
lighting in her mistress’s: disappointment. and 
chagrin. 

Stephanie throws asidé her velvet:mantleand 
hat, catches up a pretty: Venetiam lace: cap, 
which she hastily fastens: om her; hairy amd is 
preparing to receive: herr visitorsy,when Maude 
rushes to her room: Shevhias: only time to close 
her jewel-case, refteeting; with dismal vexation 
that having made-an:arrangement: with: one of 
the tribe.of Jndalbfor the purchasesofithe gems;, 
Hafiz must be despatched: forthwith: t® inform 
him.she-cannot keep: her appeintmentiat’ Bethal 
Courts 

“You.darling;”” the young, ladypcriesy.““ what 
a good!thing: you: have nett gomes. We». want 
you so much: to: come to» diimerr tomight: air, 
Eaton Square,’’ 

Stephanie shakes: her headi, 

Oh, but youcmust; and'I! willitell! you wiiyy 
Two or three: great celebrities:will be theres,and! 
one ofitthemiis:the famous-Greek, Laramza:’’’ 

‘«Taranza, did-you say?” ie asks with: 
the pitiable. mockery of an attempted! smilés. 

“Yes,, isit nota lovely name ? Andi he%ésser 
immensely-wealtby; all the Belgraviamgiriare 
fancying themselves:in.Jove with him),andithey, 
say he’s a prince in his native land.” 

“Indeed !” 

“And such a musician !—a sublime amateur. 
And we told him how beautifully you sang, and 
he’s quite anxious to make your acquaintance.” 

A new danger creeping up in) a. most unex- 
pected quarter is threatening the hapless:bride. 
Possessing great riches, and one of the most 
powerful of modern minds; Laranza: was. a 
strong Republican, the centre. of conspiracies, 
the man who worked unseen, and wrought woe 
to despots. Bat she willnot let Maude detect 
her agitation, she must fence and parry again. 
To-night, Evelyn; Count, de Remolles, will ex- 
pect the money; and Lord Jasper having to dine 
at his club, she can steal away to the Countand 
offer the first golden sop to Cerberus. 

The society tone returns clear and flute-like 
as ever. 

““My dear Maude, I am:so sorry, but it® is 





quite impossible. I am engaged: for a quiet 
evening at the Dowager Countess of Elthorpe’s; | 
and Jasper must’ be at the: club.” | 

Miserable falsehoods ! Atrocious subterfuges ! 
When will they. ever end ?' The jewels, enfolded 
in a pad of'cotton wool at her breast, seem to 
strike slowly against that'snowy neck as if they 
were each separate stripes. 

“I must! see Lady Emmeline, dear’ Mande, 
and I hope you will both stay to luncheon,” | 
Stephanie says, inwardly praying they will 
drive off at once; and as they descend the stairs 
together, Maude’s arm encircling her waist; 
Stephanie is pierced with the horrible doubt, “T 
wonder if this innocent child will ever lothe 
and despise me some day ?” 

She speaks.a few hurried words in Hindos- 
tanee to Hafiz, who is close at hand, telling her 
to. seek the Jew, Mr. Joshua Davis, and tel] him 
she will be with him later in the afternoon. 

Lady Emmeline, in her dark grey silk dress 
—an elegant half+mourning toilette — greets 
Stephanie in the drawing-room with more 
warmth than the cold sang-froid of Belgravia 
usually admits, This is a match after her own 
heart, Stephanie being graceful, well-bred; and 
accomplished, and Lord Jasper, rescned* by 
marriage from ge neral “‘fastness”’ and frivolity, 
will eventually settle down into a fit represen- 





tative of the noble race of which he is a scion. 


—— 





She has always dreaded the sinister results of 
poetry, racehorses, alcohol, and premiére 
danseuses. 

“We want you to meet some friends at our 
house, to-night,” Lady Emmeline is. saying, 
after adittledesultory conversation has been got 
through; *‘ but Maude tells me you have a prior 
engagement.” 

“Tam extremly sorry, but some other time—” 

‘© We told this startling Laranza allabout you, 
Stephanie, and what do you think he said?” 
Mande heresinterposes. 

Stephanie’s:face wears an expression of almost 
infantine innocence and indifferences. Isshenot 


“Lines forelife and love? 
‘“Thawe not: the least. idea.’ 


‘“Hiéesaid he: Knew the: Count de Remollés:| 


7 Vp des 

Wiiyr her: heart throb and palpitate»so: 
violenthp?? She: fameies they must detect those. 
passionate. beats. 

««Miy-tiusband liad a. large acquaintance. Did 
Laranza‘say anything more about) my, a 

“Oh, not} he merely referred: to, him: en: 
passant, andisaid something about his-having a. 
fine: voice?” - 

Howemueliidid Tiaramzaxknow ? Did he gness 
that belie tipaiteen tae tenor, was in reality: 
the, Count: dé» Remollés).. whose father had’ 
died/aunid 'Siterian snows?’ Evelyn had dropped 
the title for years:fomreasonajof his own; om 
his:motheris; second’ marriage with Slater;, ams) 
illiterate: plamber and glazier whom, she: haali) 
amarried foraliome,, and.who,, fortunately, diedi| 
of:delirium.treme marriages, £ 
had lately, zynccdil whem: it suited! hims,for 
*« Williams: Siiter;” to) throw» the police offithes 


scent. 

Laranzay, its » usedt to» be. the: Count y 
bosom friemdj, he ig unwittingly: 
involve thenmiit: eitacs mitigi worsey. ther 
forgermight-betaken togpiieansentntiesbobead: 
desolate;, perish in. solitary. gloom: Ah! this 
must be-stopped*ere, too late; she must warn 
Evelyn, put him on his guard. Will they ever 
leave? She can: seaxcely bear the artificial 
jargon any longer. 

At last the good-byes are uttered, and charm- 
ing embraces interchanged. There is an odour 
of the latest perfume from Messrs. Piésse: and 
Lubin; of Bond Street, wafted around, and ‘pro- 
mising to call on the morrow, Stephanie-has the 
satisfaction of seeing Lady Emmeline and her 
daughter drive away. 

“Tf they only knew all)” she murmurs; 
ascending the stairs, “ they would say my kisses 
are treacherous as those of Judas Escariot.”” 

Soon after she passes down the stéps: to- her 
carriage, followed by Hafiz, while’ Malle. Jose- 
phine affectionately folds the carriage rug’ over 
her mistress’s knees. 

“ Drive as fast as you dare to the corner of 
Bethal Court,’ Lady: Fitzmaurice calls tothe 
coachman, who, being-of a reckless: disposition, 
flips the fiery bays.a little spitefully: overs theif | 
necks. 

All Lord Jasper’s horses are mettlesome 
and high-spirited animals, and will bear very 
little extra goading without resenting it. 
The bays look decidedly irate as the-coachman 
reins them up to the kerb. Stephanie de- | 
scends from the carriage, the Indian’ servant in | 
attendance, and telling’ the coachman to wait for 
their return, disappear down: the dingy: little 
court, and are soon lost amid the crowd. 

The Jew, Mr. Joshua Davis, has: been expect- 
ing them, and emerges from his little dark den)| 
like a succulent spider fully awake to flies, Dut 
he appears surprised at the large sum of money. |- 
Lady Fitzmaurice is anxious to raise. She has;| 
given in her name as Mrs. Marsh. 

«Will you let me see the gems, madame?” 
Mr. Joshua Davis politely asks. 

Stephanie has ascertained their exact’ value, 
and is: fully prepared to be offered about’ one- 
third. Nothing grieves a Jew so much: as: to 
think you have given him all he demands. 

She opens cases of fine diamonds, a parure of! 
emeralds and: pearls; a pearl stomacher; a 
necklet’ of rubies, an aigrette of diamonds, a, 
manificent gold bracelet inlaid with coral and 
diamonds, several hoop rings of Turkish design 








| carriage P 





and manufacture, some Indian beads Hafiz en. 
treats her to sell, besides other fine and precious 
stones. The Jew, through his glass, examines 
each in turn; he will clearly get more here, he 
thinks, than the traditional pound of flesh. 

“TI know their worth to a _ sovereign,” 
Stephanie says, quietly, “‘ so there is no need to 
make any absurd bid to me. I have only to take 
them to Griffiths, and the thing is done, and 
now are you prepared to make me an offer or 
not ?” 

That-Joshum.is evidently very much disposed 
to dealiam@ido business is evinced by the satis- 
factory’ smile that#dawns over his features, 
a ambour’s mil@fhuckstering, during which 

he finesses pre unsuccessfully, Ste- 
gems are swept away 


intovm‘ oe a cabinet, and Lady Fitz- 


mauriee, takes moneyyto the value of one 
thousand poundéieelieedligwinstalment. 


Her steps areffgemanmdiher eyes brighter as 
ut the horses,, frac- 
tienesfeovessneliliiggenstbaiees and irritated: at the 
coachman’s indigeretiomimacertain roughness of 
treatment to which they-liawethitherto: been un- 
aceustomed, are: all. over: thiexroad, and appear 
seized with am: uncontrollable desite- to. turn 
their headgthe.wrong way. 

It is obviouslyvery diffieult for the man to 
steady tilem sufficiently for his: mistress to 
spring,iitto the carriage. ‘Miey dash off at a 
rattli It is too soon.eyident’ the coach- 
mangdé losing all control over:thiem; the pace in- 
creas@s)amd) the disorderly trot: changes to a 


_~ glancing hastily in thisir direction see 
wiiat: promises to be a terribh and alarming 
ageidént;. The bays, now gaiming their fleetest 
pacey are: » light victoria. ffom.. side 
toside, Tite: -ffom-his 

Saneatlnedinpas they turn: ascorner 
of a:wide thoroughfare a. dark fommeis seen to 
stagger and reel, ‘and then fall undaethe wheels. 
An agonised cry, a tramp of feet, and soon a 
girl’s slender, shattered form is conveyed by 
careful hands on to the pavement. 

«By heavens! A runaway, and a girl half 
killed !’- the people cry, hurrying forwards, as 
Eustacia, gazing from one to another in pallid 
terror, finds blood streaming down her face from 
a wound in the temples, caused by a blow from 
one of the horses’ hoofs. 

“IT wonder she’s not’ dead,” they whisper ; 
“and what will become of the poor lady in the 
She looked half inelined to throw 
herself out.” 

Eustacia tries to rise; but-in-vain. There is 
a compound fracture of her right arm, which is 
hanging broken. by her side.. She is now too 
utterly ” prostrated to move. All consciousness 
leaves her, and’sick from agony, Eustacia swoons 
away in the arms of.a. strong, benevolent Metho- 
dist minister who is fanning. her with-his hat. 

But the bays have been checked ere during 
any more serious mischief; they have only up- 
seta tinman’s barrow, and a man carrying 4 


| miniature Crystal Palace on his head; and 


broken the plate glass windows of’a fashionable 
West-end milliner, and rushed at the pleasantly 
revolving figure ofa young lady eyeing them 
unmoved in pink silk corsets; a policeman, a 
cabman,and a British workman; ready for any- 
thing; have come: to: the reseue and‘ checked 
their mad flight. 

Stephatiie, clasping Hafiz; hand; bursts: into 
tears as they, whisper, “Saved 1” 

“The girl,” she says, faintly; ‘who was knocked 
down and dragged’from beneath the wheels. I 
Nrill go to her—no, she shall’ not be taken toa 
| hospital, I will see to her myself.” 

The coachman, stunned and bruised’ with his 
fall; having been conveyed to the Middlesex 
hospital, the cabman and another volunteer~to 
take the broken- carriage and’ horses back to 
the stables, and Stephanie is soon-hurrying to 
BPustacia’s' side» The.crowd give way~ before 
the elegantly-dressed lady who bends over the 

ed girl. 

“‘T am so sorry, ” shemurmurs, taking: Eus- 
tacia’s lifeless hand, “and stie suffers ernelly ; I 
will have her. takenat once tomy house.” 

Here one of the spectators is: seemto dtaw ® 
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card from his pocket and offer it, te. Stephanie, 

« You see, madame, I am a medical.man, and 
if you will allow ‘me to offer adyice, I should 
say the only thing to be done will be to take.the 
young lady in a cab to your house, if, such, is 
your desire ;; her-right arm.is broken 2nd. must 
be set at once, or the: conseqnenees will. be wost 
serious.” 

She beckons to.a.,cabman,, and. Eusiacia, still 
unconscious, is lifted by. the doetor into the cab, 
Stephanie; supporting her carefully, and, thus. 
they drive slowly towards.Park,Lane. Kustacia 
awakes later on:to find herself, in:a superbly- 
furnished bedroom, a woman, beautiful, as a 
dream, bending, over her, and.a dark-eyed 
Indian servant in Eastern-dress, carrying. jelly, 
brandy,.and; medicine on a;silver, tray. 

The operation.of setting, the broken limb 
being, over, and, the. effects,of the chloroform 
having passed, Eustacia revives sufliciently to 
speak. 

“ Where am I?” she asks, ina faint, whisper, 
“and what, has happened? How have,1 woke: to 
find myself in. this.lovely room ?” 

It isindeed palatial, hung with, palest) pink 
silk, looped with. roses on every side, a Duchesse 
dressing-table carved; in, walnut, mirrors and 
pictures on the walls, carpets into which. the 
feet sink. as.on; velvet. 

Eustacia thinks of the, sooty: counterpane, the 
eternal blacks, the cheap carpet.at, threepence 
three-farthings a yard, amd then pain fierce and 
maddening again racks, her nerves, she utiers a 
broken cry and falls back. on; the lace-edged 
pillow. 

“My. dear, childy I, am, the cause of your 
suffering.” 

“ You, madame!’ 

“My horses were restive with waiting,and ran 
away and. you were dragged, bleeding and 
maimed, from under the wheels, but tell. me first 
your name?” 

Stephanie has changed her lustreless.. black 
silk for her pretty pink morning;robe and wears 
velvet slippers,.so.that her steps should be noise- 
less by, the sufferer’s bedside. 

Her name!. Conscious that she is. Evelyn 
Carlton’s daughter, as they have all along, till 
lately, declaxed her to be, no doubt of the con- 
trary being the case has occurred to her, and yet 
she remembers Mrs. Slater’s: falsehoods—as she 
thinks~-regarding Lady, Camelia and Lord 
Jasper, Fitzmaurice, little. dreaming that Mrs, 
Slater and, Evelynalso,, in this case, have spoken 
the truth, 

“T am called Eustacia Leslie,” the girl 
answers: 

The, physical agony. she suffers. from, the 
broken. limb contract, her,features.till their deli- 
cate. curve; is. lost; and,.ber eyes, close.. The 
contrast of that.daxk; mournful beauty with her 
ora bigace loveliness.interests Stephanie against 

ner will, 

“The Englisly girl.is handsome, truly,” Hafiz 
says, who is always, hovering near, ler adored 
mistress. . “ See the dark. wavy, hair on; her 
white brow. and the, lashes fringing the 
cheek,” 

_ Mdlile. Josephine, considerably annayed at all 
the confusion and.worry reigning, around, grows 
waspish and cynical. 

“JT vonder vat.Milord Jasper;yvill say, ven. he. 
return in dat ting vid, de ’orses, one, before 
die otare and ’ears,of.dees accident,” she mutters 
to Hafiz. ‘ 

That, name--his—floats, to, Eustacia,in. her. 
trance... There. could be of;course/but,,one. Lord 
Jasper, her hero and. god, the man, forlove: of 
whom she has lost her; appetite and spirits, and 
been consumed with a deadly feyer, the mam who 
has made. her young life still more.degolate, and 
whom, since knowing, existence has; had no 
—" for, her. saye as. ay.hopeless punish- 
ment. 

Will she wake to find herself in his. presence 
here? She must speak again to, the golden. 
haired lady with-the sweetysmile; who is. nutsing 
her with her own fair-hands. No one.would miss: 
herat the lodgings, and she carries the remainder 
of the money Lord Jasper has given. her in; 
Evyelyn’s dainty, purse. It has fallen from, her; 
dress pocket, and Stephanie picks it up-and locks 


‘the young lady from under. the: ’oofs of the 





it away, safely.in her bureau, little guessing who 
was the. giyer. 

* Do.you wish a note-or message taken to your 
home ?” 

« Thave-no home.” 

* Poor child.!. Your home shall be:here, then, | 
for atime. I know, you are innocent, gentle, | 
and good,” Stephanie says, impulsively, sweep- | 
ing the dark curly hair from , Eustacia’s brow. 

««T——-”_ Eustacia’s voice falters, and she | 
bursts into a, violent flood of tears, that shatter 
her-exhausted frame still more, as she kisges the 
white ringed hand. 

«You shall. have no. reason; to regret your 
generous trust in me,, madame, and I thank you 
from my heart,” 

« And, now, have, you no wish to hear who I 
am, Miss Leslie ? and.after:that, you. must take. 
your medicine and have a nice sound. sleep. to 
restore your nerves,” 

Hustacia turns, her sad. eyes. wearily; towards 
Stephanie’s.face, and. the softened light through 
the blinds irradiates it with a thoughtful 
charm, imparting almost angelic sweetness. 

“Tam Lady; Jasper Fitzmaurice !’’ 

Enstacia, does, not withdraw her. gaze from 
Stephanie. Something seems to, flash. from 
beneath: the dark-fringed lids, but she still holds 
the tiny. hand clasped, over hers on. the: satin 
counterpane. 

“* Sleep, dear child,” Stephanie says, moving 
gently aside. 

«How can L sleep,” Eustaeia. murmurs, rest- 
lessly, after the door has. softly closed,’’ when 
Fate has brought, me, wounded, beneath his 
roof ?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MORE\THAN EVELYN BARGAINED. FOR. 


No refuge! No appeal. 
We two will sink on the wild waves of! ruin. 


Tux purchase. of the thoroughbreds, having 
been, satisfactorily. effected, Lord Jasper drives 
quietly back in his tandem, wholly unprepared 
for the startling events awaiting him at 
home. 

As the, groom steers the mettlesome leader 
carefully. round to.the stables, and Lord Jasper: 
gives a.final glance, to;be, sure, Sindbad has no 
mischievous, intention of bolting down,.the widest 
mews he can find, a,one-eyed manin a, ragged 
coat darts,to his lordship’s side and. implores 
some money, in: the, peculiar intonation and 
grammar;of a, Whitechapel, bird. 

« Please, yer. lidship,.’twas.me vich. picked up 


’osses,y, this; individual reiterates,, in. a, nasal 
twang; touching, his rimless hat, at,intervals, as 
if thus punctuating his . words. 

*What.do; you mean,, fellow:?” Lord Jasper 
asks,. throwing, aside. the expiring: end of his 
cigar, ‘‘ You have mistaken me for some other 
patron.” 

*Vot.doI;speke for? Vy, the bays,, please 
yer. ’onor, run away with yer -ladyship: and 
smashed, a. young. gal’s arm into smi- 
thereéns.” 

“Of all the: confounded falsehoods ever 
uttered, that I believe to be about the, greatest. 
You expect half-a-crown for it, do;-you,? Better 
turn your talents for invention.in some, other 
direction and get a license,’ Lord. Jasper says, 
lightly; pushing the man aside, and ascending 
the steps of his mansion without further, par, 
leying. 

All is.very silent: in the mansion,, The foot+ 
man, dozing by the stove in the inner hall, 
scarcely observes the swinging to of tne large 
door as. Lord Jasper, enters. He walks 
straight into the drawing-room and, throws 
himself down on a velvet couch to. enjoy a 
short siesta, before the, dinner,at.his club, 

* Itis really wonderful what.tales these fellows 
will fabricate .to.earn .a;shilling,” he thinks, and 
having been, often taken in by. these ‘‘ Cry of 
Wolf” stories, turns.a,deafear to a, true one 
in this instance.., 

He. notices, for the first time, that a .cabinet 





belonging to. Stephanie in a. distant: corner.. of 


the smaller drawing-room is open, and saunters 
listlessly towards it. 

Who can define the origin of instinctive 
warnings? Lord Jasper’s old suspicions, lulled 
to. rest since his marriage, regarding some 
secret in his wife’s history, with which he has 
no clue, dart through him with new and over- 
whelming force, as drawing a chair to the 
cabinet, he sits down leisurely before it as if it 
could afford him the information he is seeking. 

He endeavours.to open an inner door in this 
antique cabinet, and after a litile struggle with 
a, refractory. spring,. a painted panel glides 
aside, and opening a long drawer, he takes forth 
a dismembered painting, the canvas of which is 
hanging round it in-shreds. 

There is also side by side with the painting a 
small bottle of poison, and a. few letters written 
in, Hindostanee characters.. Lord. Jasper ex- 
amines, the poison, and then takes. the remark- 
able work of art, the oil painting, to the light. 

One of, the, graceful hands of the. Count de 
Remolles, has, escaped the. wholesale slaughter 
of Hafiz’s: knife. The. perfectly modelled 
firgers, the heavy signet ring, large as a two 
shilling piece, witha.crest engraved thereon, the 
pomegranates and flowers, the. dusky Nubian 
slaves with their curious, trays,, the hot atmos- 
phere and glow of the east, are all here, but 
where the presiding divinity of the picture ? 

Who can. have: made this. sharp incision in 
the canvas. but a woman? ‘There.seems to have 
been. something eager and. passionate in its 
slaughter. What woman? Alas! it conveys 
a fatal meaning to the mind,of a man so clever, 
far-seeing and designing as. Lord Jasper.. The 
woman; he believes who has committed this 
sacrilege on a really splendid work of art. must 
be his, wife, Stephanie! 

“There is.a secret in her past,” he mutters. 
“Yes, Ido, indeed, believe so. I remember her 
suppressed fears that evening: I called to ac- 
quaint her with my father’s: death, and the 
secret is connected with this painting. Placing 
the poison, too, at hand is strangely like 
Stephanie’s actions. The day that I learn the 
secret she means to die!” 

The thought of her deception: imparts new 
sternness to his mood; 

“Ts it, some lover she has withdrawn from.the 
Nubian slaves and flowers—a man who: has 
possibly some deep hold and influence over her 
life—in whose power she may be?” | 

Theold vision he had yearned to realise,. the 
home-life he longed to enjoy, seems;to fade into 
chilly forms and outlines as he, glances at the 
painting. He remains in deep thought, his arms 
folded, brows knit, gazing at the shattered pic- 
ture, and then he starts as some sound—a moan 
—falls on his ear like a. warning of.coming woe. 
It is Eustacia in her sleep. 

Lord Jasper is now besieged with a.fitful and 
impatient restlessness. to. unravel his. wife’s 
history, anda faint flicker of contempt steals 
around his mouth. Can she be false? 

Stephanie’s looks and words return.and seem 
to assume other meanings. He has never loved 
her sufficiently to be jealous, but the thought 
of her dishonour is poison to. him; pride, which 
isat the root of all strong natures, rises in revolt, 
the revelation he has madé arouses: his worst 
suspicions ; her manner lately has also been ner- 
vous.and Jacked. repose; her sleep broken and 
acitated. She has awoke sobbing, clinging to 
him in undisguised terror. 

All these hitherto unnoticed signs of a 
woman’s mind. distorted and ill at.ease arise to 
oppress: him anew. Lord Jasper vows to dis- 
cover two things—the name of the man whose 
hand alone is left—a.silent witness—in the 
painting, and the exact date of the death of the 
Count de ;Remolles. 

He.closes the cabinet softly, and passes from 
the room; Stephanie, unaware of his return, 
and finding Eustacia-asleep,.sits by her. side in 
thesombre silence of the June afternoon, Lord 
Jasper. passes to his dressing-room, and sum- 
moning his valet’s assistance, changes his morn- 
ing spit for evening dress—he intends: to, dine 
to-night.at. his club—and. quietly regains, the 
street, without anyone, save the valet, being 
aware he has ever entered the house at all. 
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At six o'clock Stephanie’s impatience | if you will take the garden key and bring him | leave her in peace,” Hafiz says, kneeling by 


increases. She creeps from Eustacia’s side and 
changes the pink morning robe for an elegant 
but quiet dinner dress of rich black lace over silk 
looped with crimson bows? Passing through the 
conservatory she gathers some dark azaleas and 
pins them in her hair. They are Lord Jasper’s 
favourite flowers. : 

She must soon be preparing to leave to meet 
the count and give him the money, and is 
anxious for Lord Jasper to return and dress for 
the club dinner, when she is startled by his 
appearance in full evening dress, and with a long 
overcoat that almost covers him from head to 
foot. 

‘Did I alarm you, my dear wife?” he says, 
lightly, seating himself by her side, and placing 
his arm round her waist ina most unconjugal 
and homely fashion. I came in just now, don’t 
you know, and dressed while you were engaged 
elsewhere, but I thought you would think it 
unkind if I did not look in to tell you before 
going to the club that the thoroughbreds are 
purchased for you, and I think you'll like their 
action uncommonly.” 

As she prepares to answer, she catches sight 
at that moment of Evelyn, carefully disguised, 
stealing along under the trees on the opposite 
side of the road, making signs to her which she 
too well interprets. 

Lord Jasper, twisting his signet ring thought- 
fully round and round, does not perceive these 
cautious signals, but finds, to his utter astonish- 
ment, Stephanie has passed on to the balcony, 
and that he is alone. 

“Deuced strange behaviour,” he mutters, 
gliding to her side, but she has warned Evelyn 
of “rocks ahead,” and signed to him to depart. 


The signal between them of danger—her white | 


handkerchief twice waved in the air—has had its 
desired effect. It has clearly been enough for the 
count, and she has the satisfaction of seeing him 
depart unnoticed. 

“Why did you leave me so 
Stephanie ?” 

His voice is harsher as he speaks, and he grasps 
her delicate wrists till she shrinks a little under 
the force of the grip. 

“T was faint. I wanted air. An accident has 
happened to-day which has quite unnerved 
me.” 


suddenly, 


“Anaccident! Why, then, the fellow spoke 
the truth, after all.” 

“ Yes, Jasper, a frightful accident. The bays 
ran away, Joyce was thrown from his seat, and 
isin the Middlesex Hospital, and worse than 
all, a poor girl has been run over and her arm 
broken.” 

But the fate of the bays momentarily appears 
of far more importance to his lordship than the 
beings they have injured. They were the finest 
animals in his stud. 

“ That’s very unfortunate. They were the best 
pair I ever bought, and are they smashed, 
too aos 

“No, nothing is much amiss with them 
beyond a few light scratches; the girl is here, 
under our roof.” 

«You dear little Samaritan, you’ve had good 
advice for her, I suppose. Why not send for her 
parents ?” 

“ Herarm is set, Jasper, and she’s fast asleep, 
that is why I speak softly—a perfect beauty, and 
50 nice.” 

«Well, I must go round to the stables and 
talk to Martingale about the accident, and look at 
the bays,” rising hastily ; “to-morrow, if the 
girl is still here, I’ll see what can be done for 

er.” 


“Are you going to-night to your club, 
Jasper ?” 

** Most decidedly. Luxmore and a lot of our 
fellows expect me, and I shall be late home, 
most likely ; you'll be fast asleep, I daresay, 
darling, when we meet again.” 

She buries her face in her lace handkerchief 
after he has departed, and falling on her knees 
utters a few passionate prayers. 

“ Hafiz,” cries Stephanie, roused to eager 
action and going to the door, “ the count is out- 
side waiting for me, he has passed a little lower 
down the road. I could speak to him presently 








to the little study, the window is low, he could 
easily descend and escape if anything happens to 
disturb us.” 

She is so certain Lord Jasper, engrossed with 
the fate of the bays, and anxious to meet the 
Duke of Luxmore will find the attractions of the 
club sufficient to keep him from home on this 
evening. Evelyn is considerably surprised at 
ecole alli approach. 

“By Jove ! I thought she was going to ‘do’ 
me after all and play the truant, the little 


vixen,”’ he says, characteristically. ‘ I’ve waited | 
hours for her in the rain too every evening. | 


Pacienza! but she’s leading me a dance and no 
mistake. Tell her, and I’m not in the habit 
of making vain threats, that if she won’t see 
and speak to me, I'll blow up the whole con- 
cern.” 

The wanton recklessness of his tones brings 
the dark shade of bitter hatred into Hafiz’ face. 

“Take care lest you are on the verge of a 

ve.” 

«« She too shall suffer.” 

“Harm but one hair of her head and your 
doom is sealed,” the Indian says, slowly,” for I 
will kill you.” 

“Is this the message I am to receive?” 

** No, the hour has come when both of you can 
be saved if youare prudent. She is alone, and 
sends for you to give you the gold; you shall be 
paid and depart.” 

“That is well,” heanswers, coolly, I want no 
scene ; the day isover when she was my slave 
andI her master, but I must have means to 
live.” 

It is now about an hour since Lord Jasper 
has left, and Evelyn by Hafiz side, steels 
along the narrow garden path in silence. 


Stephanie sees them approaching, and throwing | 


a crimson Indian shawl over her thin dinner 
dress, tries to tremble less violently and nerve 
herself for the meeting. How she fears him ? 
Never has he seemed more terrible and aven- 
geant than now ? She waits the advance of 
these noiseless steps on the path as a woman 
in a dock tried for her life listens to the ver- 
dict of the jury. 

The caressing serenity of the hour is in 
strong contrast to her agonising trepidation. 
The count vaults easily through the window, 
and bowing sarcastically over her trembling 
hand, greets her somewhat roughly. 

“Why did you not meet me last night, fair 
lady, as agreed ? Have you forgotten my marital 
rights, which I good-naturedly wave at your 
desire ?”’ he asks, airily, but his voice is hoarse, 
and his eyes alight on her beauty with a look of 
envious displeasure. 

Stephanie rises to her feet; all her terror of 
the man, the memory of his past cruelties, his 
thankless nature, arise and paralyse utterance ; 
before she has time to resist him, he has drawn 
her in his arms and kissed her passionately on 
the lips and brow. Stephanie’s hand steals to the 
dagger. 

“No, we don’t want a tragedy just yet,” 
Evelyn says with an oath, “ and I'll not offend 
again—but the twilight and a deuced pretty 
woman, and one’s wife——” 

**Tt is more than I can bear.” 


“Forgive me Stephanie, ’twas my farewell, | 


and perhaps I left you with a rather brusque 
good-bye at Cairo.” 

«* Hush, speak low, and time is limited. I am 
weary of suffering, and you have come for the 
money.” 

Evelyn seats himself composedly on Lord 
Jasper’s green velvet couch; the panther-like 
mood was on him ; he would hardly have hurried 
himself to depart had the detectives with hue 
and cry appeared ; he was in one of his languid 
and voluptuous abstractions of indolent yet 
defiant daring. 

“Marriage seems to agree with you uncom- 
monly, Stephanie ; and what a charming toilette 
—reminds one of poor Lileth’s in “‘ Traviata ”— 
ay, di, mi! And here am I with one of the 
finest voices in Europe on the brink of starva- 
tion. How did you wing Lord Jasper? Do 
you mind a cigarette? because if not——” 

“Would to Allah you were in a prison and 


Stephanie’s side. 

* Do you want a razor laid across your dark 
throat? I would lash you to death with my 
own hand were you in Cairo.” 

“It is the last time, Evelyn, I will ever see 
or speak to you,” Stephanie says, wearily, but 
firmly. 

“I have come here, chére amour, for the 
money—the first instalment.” 

“You shall have it; but I cannot raise the 
sum you demand. Another thousand is all I 
ean find. Be merciful ; let that suffice.” 

What dark shadow is this creeping stealthily 
along the garden path, gaining on them inch 
by inch? A tall man, wrapped in a long, dark 
| overcoat, regarding them through the hazy ob- 
, scurity of twilight in the little room. 
| Suffice, madame, be hanged! I'll have my 

price.” 
| Evelyn throws aside the cigarette he had 
commenced to roll, and rises to his feet. 

«You may get nothing if you goad me too 
far. You will sink with me to your doom.” 

“And you, Stephanie—blonde angel — Cir. 
cassian slave—Countess de Remolles—— ”’ 

“Infamous torturer, I will bear this no 
more ?”” 

“Or rather, Lady Jasper Fitzmaurice. How 
natural it sounds to be sure. Poor Camelia! 
I’ve only to say that name to make the past 

|live. You, the spoilt darling, the court beauty, 
the radiant queen of fashion, can be hurled to 
misery at a word from me. You will wish you 
had died in Cairo.” 

Evelyn,” kneeling by his side, her dread 
‘leaving her powerless to defy him, “why ruin 
our lives? I will try and get the money from 
| Laranza.” 

The figure in the dark coat is coming nearer 
and nearer, so near now, that lifting the ivy, 
‘he can look in at them. Quite a pretty family 
| picture.” 
| Fetch me the money this instant, Stephanie, 
and I’ll be off,” says Evelyn, tossing back his 
hair in his old leonine way, “ for my friends are 
so remarkably pressing in their attentions— 
|above all, a small but active parcel of flesh 

called ‘ Aaron— that Iam not able to remain 
| long anywhere.” 

“ T shall go mad.” 

She grasps Hafiz’ hand as she speaks, gasp- 
ing for breath. The mockery in his tone; the 
pitilessness of his nature; the fearful circum- 
| stances in which she is involved, are making her 
| wild and frenzied. 

“Impossible, my little darling,” and he ap- 
proaches her and draws the fading azalea blos- 
soms roughly from her golden-red hair. It 
falls over her shoulders in all its old luxuriance. 

«That was how you looked to me from your 
box the first night I stepped upon the stage in 
Cairo,” he goes on, rapidly; “ but to lose one’s 
reason implies one must have had a reason to 
lose, and you are a trne woman, all emotion, 
passion, and self; but mind—Ta, ta, do you 
think such hair can cover a brain holding 
thought? Bah! It is too rich and abundant. 
If you had ideas or even reason, my sweet child, 
your hair would be thin and dry and white.” 

“The money, dearest mistress. Give him the 
money and let him go,” Hafiz whispers. ‘‘ Sup- 
| pose Lord Jasper should return.” 

Stephanie hurries upstairs, opens the case in 
which she had hurriedly thrown the gold and 
notes, and finds, to her horror, it is gone ! 

This fresh blow almost makes her reel and 
fall. She has been, perhaps, robbed among the 
| crowd when the accident happened. 
| White and stunned she rushes below, and 
' throwing pet before Evelyn, cries in speech- 
less ish : 

“T have been robbed! It has gone!” 

The count’s fury baffles description, and he 
strikes her a sharp blow with his cane over her 
snowy shoulders. 

« Traitor—idiot! You have deceived me. It 
is a blind to put me off still.” 

There is a movement of the window pane, 
it is thrown open hastily, and a man stands 
‘before them whose presence to Stephanie is 
more terrible than death. ; 
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“Ts this the lover sacrificed in the painting ?” 
he asks, standing between Evelyn and his 
victim. 

(To be Continued.) 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


> 





THE DRAMA, 


PARK THEATRE. 


Messrs. Dovenass have adapted a Parisian 
production of forty years standing called “Tour 
de Londres.” The English version is called 
«Under Two Reigns,” and has a prologue and 
three acts. The novel arrangement of the sub- 
ject has been effected by Messrs. Walter Percival 
and James Willing, who have done their work 
well. The prologue is occupied with events of 
the Commonwealth, and the drama those of the 
Restoration. Sir John Murray, undertheassumed 
name of John Kenway, and ably represented by 
Mr. W. McIntyre, is the hero. He is a stout- 
hearted Royalist, who strives to save his friend 
the Earl of Douglas from the scaffold; but, 
alas! is led to doubt whether he has not become 
Lis executioner, and to adopt a strange name in 
consequence. Miss Fanny Addison, as his 
afflicted wife, sustains a pathetic part with skill 
and power. The drama will doubtless become 
established as one of the répertoire pertaining 
to this local and now well-managed house. The 
new scenery by Mr. Richard Douglass is, as 
usual, excellent. 





ALHAMBRA TIEATRE. 


Tue Alhambra management have placed on 
that elegant stage another of those gorgeous 
spectacles which distance the competition of 
less establishments. ‘ Venice” is an enlarge- 
ment of “ Macédoine,” founded on Offenbach’s 
“ Pont des Soupirs,” with new music by the best 
composers introduced. It is written by Mr. 
Charles Searle, and arranged and produced 
under the direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie. The 
scenic accessories and the scenery do honour to 
Mr. A. Calcottand Mr. Buckley. The costumes, 
designed by M. Faustin, and executed by Miss 
Fisher, Mons. and Madame Alias and May, are 
magnificent and artistic. Mr. George Conqnest 
and his son appear in the characters of Tappis- 
tino il Diavolo and Uglino, the former as the 
President of the Council of Ten, the head of the 
Venetian Police. Their sudden appearances 
and exits through the boards and up the flies, 
are the “horror of all Venice.” The Mephisto- 
phelean business which they transact with all 
and sundry, is very well pourtrayed, and their 
engagement is likely to be very popular. That 
of Madame Zimeri is generally approved of. 
Mr. Herbert Campbell as Admiral Cornacino, 
nd Mr. Arthur ,Williams as Cascadetto, 
ihe advertising agent, are excellent. Miss 
Constance Loseby, as the flippant Angelo, is 
also acceptable. The two great incidents are 
the féte of the Marriage of the Adriatic and the 
Carnival. These elaborate spectacles are most 
magnificent. 





Ar the Princess’s early next month Mr. Gooch 
will present Mr. C. Reade’s version of “ L’ Assom- 
moir,” under the title of “ Drink.” 


Ar the Royalty an agreeable change has been 
made by the revival of Mr. Solomon’s lively 
operetta, “A Will With a Vengeance,” in which 
the principal parts are sustained with great 
ability by Mr. Edgar Bruce and Mr. Douglas 
Cox, as when it was originally played at the 
Globe, under Mr. Bruce’s management. Mr. 
Sims’ comedy, “ Crutch and Toothpick,” retains 
its place in the programme, and seems to have 
thoroughly laid hold of public favour and to 
have secured a measure of success to which it 
is certainly entitled on the score of merit. 


“Tux ScHoon ror Scanpau” is given at the 








Adelphi on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
and on alternate evenings with “The Hunch- 
back.” With their usual liberality, Messrs. 
Gatti have provided a truly marvellous cast for 
Sheridan’s famous comedy, the list including 
the names of Miss Neilson, Miss Bella Pateman, 
Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Clara Jecks, Mr. Flock- 
ton, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Edward Compton, 
Mr. Horace Wigan, Mr. Pateman, Mr. F. H. 
Celli, and Mr. Henry Neville. Seldom has such 
a cast been announced except on the occasion of 
some special benefit. 


We hear that Mr. Hermann Linde, the 
American elocutionist, whose Shakspearean 
recitations at Willis’s Rooms have lately 
attracted some attention, has been engaged by 
Mrs. Bateman to play Othello at Sadler’s Wells 
on the opening of that theatre, under her 
management, in November next. Mr. Linde 
possesses a flexible voice and a good stage 
figure. 


Mr. Riptzy Prentice’s concert at St. 
George’s Hall was chiefly interesting on account 
of the original compositions introduced, which 
included two songs admirably sung by Madame 
Patey and Mr. Shakespeare, and four short 
pieces for the pianoforte, in which Mr. Prentice 
gave proof of his executive skill as well as of his 
ability asa composer. In Hadyn’s trio in G, 
with which the performance opened, Mr. 
Prentice had the valuable assistance of Mr. 
Henry Holmes and Signor Pezze, and during the 
afternoon two of his pupils furnished by their 
playing evidence of his success as a teacher and 
of their own aptitude for the task entrusted to 
them. 


Mr. CartuTon made a successful first appear- 
ance at the 24th Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concert. He was expressive in the lament of 
Hoel, and forcible in the Bullfighter’s song. 


Ar the Canterbury Theatre of Varieties, 
« Pat’s Paradise,” an Irish sketch, in which Miss 
N. Power is to the fore, has proved very attrac- 
tive. We cannot speak too highly of this place 
of amusement, conducted as it is with a high 
moral tone, and at the same time affording a 
fund of merriment to the family circle. 





A RUSSIAN HERO; 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’'s. Treason. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In the reception-room where we have before 
seen Catherine—the same from which she 
habitually administered the affairs of her vast 
empire—the empress was walking to and fro 
with a mien and pace that almost merit the 
epithet of funereal. A great change had passed 
over her person and spirit since we last looked 
upon her. <A singular and unwonted pallor had 
banished, to a great extent, the habitual colour 
of her countenance. Her eyes were surrounded 
by dark circles, and seemed to have retreated 
measurably into their sockets. Her whole 
appearance, even to her robes, attested the dis- 
order and agitation of soul into which she had 
fallen. 

«And this is what I have gained for all I 
have done for Marko Tyre!’ she breathed, hol- 
lowly. “To hear him betray all my tender- 
ness to that bleached-out girl, and to hear him 
refer to me as an old cat that is ‘ purring’ 
around him.” 

Tt will be remembered that Marko had care- 
lessly used this objectionable word in his con- 
fidences to Roda, of which the empress had been 
a witness by favour of a secret panel in one of 
the walls of the apartment. 

That this word lingered in the soul of 
Catherine as visibly as would have been seen 
a deadly weapon passed through her body, was 





perfectly natural. The fact was evinced by the 
tones of the empress, as by her manner. 

It was, indeed, rather an effective word to 
apply to the situation, but one, of course, that 
Marko was warranted in using, under the 
circumstances, in the privacy of his confidences 
to Roda. 

It had none the less entered Catherine’s heart 
and brain like a deadly instrument. It had 
told her that the passion she had conceived for 
our hero was destined to remain unrequited, 
and by so much it placed her in a foolish and 
annoying as well as painful position. 

It was a bitter experience for her to set her 
heart upon the conquest of Marko, and then to 
find, by a stolen glimpse of his soul, that she 
had not made the least impression upon him. 

The discovery of this fact had not only stung 
her to the quick, but the emotions of the shock 
had made her really ill, bringing upon her all 
the weight of her forty-nine years at the very 
moment when she was flattering herself that 
she was as young and charming as ever. 

“‘ Now, what course am I to take in the mat- 
ter?” was the thought that kept arising in her 
soul as she thus walked shakenly to and fro. 
“T cannot tell him that I have been listening. 
I would not have either of them know that I am 
capable of such an act. And after I have gone 
in person to the girl to invite her to town, offer- 
ing to make her a baroness, it is out of the 
question that I should abruptly withdraw my 
favour without offering the shadow of an excuse. 
This view of the case applies equally well to 
General Tyre. I cannot, of course, reduce him 
to his old rank, or cashier him altogether, with- 
out provoking comment. The animus would be 
too apparent, especially if he should have his 
familiars, and resent his fall by proclaiming 
my motives. The whole matter is full of diffi- 


culties: I am resolved to make the couple re- 
pent of their easy sneers. But how can I get 
at it?” 


The empress had pored over this problem 
more than an hour, without having reached a 
satisfactory decision, when there came a gentle 
and yet assured knock upon one of the doors of 
the apartment. The knock was followed by the 
entrance of a chamberlain. 

‘The Countess Dashkoff wishes to see your 
majesty,” was the official’s announcement. 

“ Very well, Golos.” 

The empress seated herself in her favourite 
chair, and smoothed out her agitated features as 
much as possible. The next instant the Coun- 
tess Dashkoff entered. 

The reception of the new-comer attested that 
she was a favourite who stood upon no uncer- 
tain footing. She was simply an elegant and 
capable lady of the court, a life-long friend of 
Catherine, and one of the active and resolute 
few who had served her well during the tragic 
and perilous events which had attended her 
advent to the throne. The countess enjoyed 
to an exceptional extent the favour and confi- 
dence of Catherine, and was one of the limited 
number who had access to the sovereign at any 
moment. 

“If Ido not intrude upon your majesty,” said 
the countess, with a smile that was in itself 
a work of art, “I shall be glad to chat a few 
moments about some little points that have 
arisen.” 

“Sit down, Countess,” returned Catherine. 
«You know that you are always welcome.” 

The countess seated herself with the same 
grace she had displayed in her smile, and re- 
sumed : 

“I have received a letter from the Countess 
Sabielin that really distresses me. I believe 
your majesty has a distinct recollection of the 
countess ?” 

“Oh, yes. She was a long time as much a 
favourite with me as yourself, and I had the 
highest regard for her. But somehow she got 
drawn off into some affair of business or of love, 
and we drifted apart. The countess is well, I 
hope ?” 

 Passably so, but still a good deal pained at 
the dismissal of Colonel Dal from the army. 
Your majesty will remember that Dal is her 
nephew. She accordingly begs me to use my 
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influence for her relative, and at least ‘find out 
what is the cause of her nephew's disgrace; if 
there is no real difliculty in the way of such an 
inquiry. This letter bas naturally awakened 
my sympathies, if only in ‘view of the pleasant 
visits I have had summerafter summer; in other 
days, at the very handsome residence of the 
countess, and I must,even do myself the justice 
of saying that my own feelings ‘have always 
been enlisted in Dal’s favour.” 

A thoughtful expression had gathered! upon 
the face of the empress, while her visitor lightly 
rattled off those observations. 

“Why, as to what ‘Dal has done,” said ithe 
empress, “he has:simply been idiot enough )to 
fall madly im -love with a girl who. does »not 
reciprocate his;passion. I believe. such follies 
will sometimes happen. The matter ought to 
have concerned only Dal himself, of course, ‘but 
it led him into.a number of serious errors, such 
as forging my signature, and making represen- 
tations which had no foundation.” 

“All serious offences, to be sure, ‘your 
majesty,” commented the-countess, “but, on 
the other hand, Dal has very excellent:quilities, 
among which I must mention with especial 
praise his devotion to your majesty. -It would 
give me great pleasure, therefore, even as it 
would lift a great shadow from the soul of ‘his 
aunt, if your majesty could restore Colonel Dal 
to favour. 

The .thoughtful expression to which we: have 
referred increased in intensity. 

“Why, as to that,” said the empress, “‘ there 
is no reason in the world why I should not re- 
store Dal to his old rankand: place and regiment. 
The vaeaney I made in removing him still re- 
mains unfilled.’’ 

“And will your majesty show .us all this 
signal favour ?”’ 

““With pleasnre, Countess, if you think 
best.!” 

The countess precipitated herself at thé feet of 
Catherine, ‘kissing the imperial-hanmd:which so 
readily made and unmade destinies. 

“A thousand, thousand thanks, | great 
Catherine,” cried the countess, with a transport 
of delight that was far from beimg ‘simulated. 
** May I not add that Dal is near at hand, wait- 
ing outside for the ¢racious smile that alone can 
warm him back to life, and may I not introduce 
him to express for himself the grateful devo- 
tion——”’ 

*« Oh, let him come in!” 

It can beimagined with what demonstra- 


, tions of joy and respect and devotion Colonel Dal 


knelt at the feet of Catherine «a’few minutes 
later. 

“There! there! Colonel!” cried Catherine, 
cutting him short in his agitated eloquence, and 
graciously waving him to a chair near. her, at the 
same time that she dismissed the Corntess 
Dashkoff. «‘I believe we understand each other. 
You have made some mistakes—and who hasn’t ? 
—but Ihave never fora moment doubted your 
loyalty and merit.” 

Once more Dal protested his. entire and ever- 
lasting devotion. 

** Yow are suffering, I see,”added the empress, 
“even lame:a little, are you not?” 

«A mere passing trifle, your majesty !”” 

«The effect ofthe bullet you received from the 
Baroness Gradowsky, I presume ?” 

“Tt is, your majesty,”answered Dal. I was 
rash about using my limb—got out a great deal 
sooner than I ought to have done, in defiance of 
my physician’s orders.” 

“Yes, you got out, I believe, to make warnpon 
General Tyre, and entrap ‘him ‘into “a ‘serious 
trouble, to say the least ?” 

“Yes, your majesty ;” and Dalwas pale and 
white by turns at the thought that all his deal- 
ings with our hero, and all Marko had discovered 
aboard of the corsair ‘ship, had -probably ‘been 
poured into the ears of the empress. “I—I 
was foolishly wicked, as I can see now, ‘your 
majesty, but serious duties and great’ responsi- 
bilities——” 

He hesitated a moment, asking himself if 
there were any better course before him than to 
turn traitor to the traitors with whom we have 
seen him associating, and then he continued, ‘the 





temptation tordo so! being too'strong for him : 


“The truth is, '*your “majesty, I ‘have lately 
been employed wpon-a very singular: service fox 
your ‘majesty—a ‘service upon which I have 
entered without orders, but one'wWhich I néver- 
theless held to be within the striet'sphere of my 
duty. In a-word, Ihave been playin’ traitor.” 

‘« Explain yourself, Colonel,” returned! Cathe4 
rine, gathering ‘herself up with an‘air Of inte- 
rest. 

Colonel Dal accordingly hastened to set’ forth 
the whole conspiracy of which he'was one of the 
most crafty movers. ‘The empress was-astounded 
—startled. | 

‘‘This all agrees with the hints and signs that 
have come to my knowledge,” she commented. 
“And you have figured as. one of these -con- 
spirators, you say, that.you might. reveal -all»to, 
meat the proper moment ?” 

“To do so was one of the.simplest injunctions 
of my loyalty and duty, your majesty,” declared 
the cunning rascal, with an emotion that might 
easily have passed for devotion. ‘To. be sure 
such a'course had its risks. I have for*weeks 
past expected your majesty to detect me in such 
dubious company and to send me to the scaffold, 
but I did not shrink from the sacrifice. The plot 
was not yet ripe enough to reveal orto be dan- 
gerous to your majesty, so I’ faced’ the danger 
resolutely andwaited.” 

« And all this -while I supposéd your highest 
aim to be your pursuit of.that foolish girl,” 
murmured Catherine; “this shows how easily 
we'can be mistaken. But who are these men?” 

The empress gathered -hersélf up “with a 
brusque “vigour ‘whith showéd how keenly she 
was interested in the answer. 

“May I speak frankly, your majesty, however 
high any of these conspirators:may be in official 
station, or how «near “they may be to the 
throne ?”” 

* Why, of course, Colonel Dal.” 

‘“May—may I even ;speak to Marko Tyre, 
your majesty ?” 

“You err in even asking such a question,” re- 
turned Catherine, sternly, as.an unwonted light 
came toher eyes. ‘ What is any man’s. station 
or place that you. should -hesitate.to.denounce 
him, if he is guilty ?” 

«To be sure, but [-am-so- humble and help- 
less, and General Tyre is such a great 
favourite.” 

The enspress interrupted the remark with a 
gesture of impatience and annoyance that re- 
vealed to the sharp-witted plotter about as much 
as all the words in the world could have re- 
vealed to him. 

« You need not mention’ General Tyre,” she 
said, in shrill, angry tones... ‘‘ He is of no more 
account in this connection than the humblest 
beggar in the streets.” 

And carried away by her disappointed pas- 
sion, as. well as inflamed: by the mere-suggestion 
that he could: have been a ‘conspirator against 
her, the empress added, bitterly : 

“General ‘Tyre has fallen from his high iposi- 
tion. He is.utterly. disgraced~and forever !”’ 

The nwhole.soul. of Dal blazed up under’ the 
fires of hate and revenge ‘which «had :.so ‘long 
been, smouldering in it. 

He icomprehended the situation. General 
Tyre. had. gone the way of all the favourites of 
Catherine. He had fallen -even ‘more rapidly 
than he: had ascended. 

** Since such is the case, humble.as I am,” 
said Dal, in ‘a voice that was:nearly choked with 
an infernal joy, “I will at once sit down.at the 
table, if your majesty pleases, and put down the 
names in writing of all the conspirators.” 

The empress made a rapid gesture of assent, 
and even arose and stood gazing over Dal’s 
shoulders while he wrote out the list promised. 
Of course, under the circumstances, the name.of 
our hero was one of . the first to flow from the 
pén of the malignant and jubilant plotter. 

‘And do you mean to tell me, Colonel Dal, 


‘that General Tyre was present at that last 


meeting of these men?” asked the.empress, in 
a voice of suppressed fury. 

“ He-was, your majesty.” 

*“Name the place and the hour.” 

Dal did so. - 


«He “was ‘certainly absent ‘at that time,” 
thurmmred the enrpress. “ “Of ‘course TI do not 
doubt your word, Colonel, but. the matter is go 
serious I wish ‘to add every possible confirma. 
tion. You haye put down Prince Paulas one of 
the conspirators: This was to be expected, 
Was the prince actually present ?” 

* No, your ‘majesty. “The~prince awaits re- 
ports of an actual uprising before he shows his 
hand.” 

* How much he is like hisfather. I can well 
understand now the delicacy you exhibited a 
moment ago about including his name in this 
list.” 

* Thanks !* thanks! great Catherine!” cried 
Dal, kissing the hem of her-robe. “I -see: tha: 
‘your majesty’s.approval has confirmed the ap- 
Hprobation of ‘my conscience.” 

«Dal, you area greaterman ’than I> sup. 
posed,” saiditheempress. “Give me! that lisi. 
Say nothing to anyone about ‘anything that ‘has 
“passed »between ‘us. ‘There’ll:soon ' be: action 
taken in ‘the premises. Meanwhile, ‘you ‘will 
take) possession of ‘your eld quarters ‘in the 

, and earry yourself in sucha ‘way that 
everybody «will ‘know that “you are ‘restored to 
favour. “Nota word of thanks. Go,’and await 
my orders.” 

Thenext instant the-empress-was alone. Ani 
yetondt alone. ‘With ‘what: a flodd ‘of terribl: 
emotions’ was ‘she accompanidd,.as ‘she raged to 
and fro in the: apartment, like a startled tigress 
that.isihungry‘for prey. 


(To be Continued.) 





WORKING MONKEYS. 


Tris one of the curious'things in nature‘ that 
the ‘animals nearest to’ man in the order of de- 
velopment are of little ‘6r ‘no “use to ‘him 
industrially. “There has never been a time*when 
strong ‘races Of ‘men ‘have not compelled their 
weakér brothers to work for them. “But, barring 
the showman and’ the organ’ grinder, the ‘mean- 
est of’men have not been able to ‘subjugate or 
enslave “their «simian - rélatives. ‘An ancient 
Arabie ‘proverb ‘accounts ‘for the ‘freedom of 
apes by ‘the fact “that they shrewdly ‘refuse to 
talk : well they know ‘that "were they ‘to speak 
they would'be made ‘to ‘work ; so ‘they wisely 
hold their tongues.” 

The proverbial prudence of the monkey 
appears to failin a measure, however, in the 
land of the white elephant. An Austrian ~resi- 
dent at the Court of Siam reports-that in tha‘ 
‘country. the monkey. is trained to fish for crabs 
with his tail, as comical a pursuit as can well be 
imavzined, except, perhaps, for the worthy ani 
intelligent ape “etigaged in it, who sometimes 
gets a “bite” from a monster crab that-he is 
totally unable to-land, and falls .a victim ‘to the 
suptrior weight of his.-Cancer Ferox, who drags 
him into the water, drowns, and finally devours 
him. 

The Siamese ape is.also stated to. be in. great 
request among native merchants.as a cashier in 
their counting houses. Vast quantities of base 
coin obtain circulation in Siam, andthe. faculty 
of discrimination between good money and bad 
would appear to be possessed by these gifted 
monkeys in-such am extraordinary devree of’ de- 
velopment thatimno mere human being, however 
carefully trained; ean compete with them... ‘ihe 
cashier ape meditatively puts into -hig, mouth 
each coin presented to him in business ,pay- 
ments, and tests it with grave deliberation. If 
it be genuine he hands it over to his master. If 
it be counterfeit, he sets it down on the 
counter before him with a solemn grintace of 
displeasure. ‘His method of testing-is regarded 
‘in commercial circles_as infallible; and, as a 
matter of fact, his decision is uniformly accep: 
ted by all parties interested in the transaction. 

But,.though a true.and invaluable servant t0 
his own .particular master, it seems that his 
moral character is not altogether irreproachabie. 





“His’déplorable pission for fruit renders him the 
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terror of Siamese market gardeners, who find 
prute foree inadequate to festrain him ‘from 
visiting their orchards, and ‘therefore have re- 
course to divers and sundry stratagems, ‘one of 
which is reported to be as ‘successful as it ‘is 
certainly ingenious. A ‘specially active ‘and 
enterprising ape is‘captured and é¢arefully ‘sewn 
up in the skin of a tiger ¢at. He is then turned 
loose in the orchard of his predilection, and 
straightway clambers, as well-as he may, in- 
cumbered by ‘an tinfamiliar garment, into the 
branches of a fruit tree among his unelothed 
fellows. 

Scarcely do these latter set eyes upon him 
with all his feline terrors ‘thick upon him, when 
a dreadful panic strikes them, and they scramble 
away with piercing screeches ‘and ‘agonized 
chatterings. Never more do they return ‘to ‘an 
orchard which they believe to be infested by the 
deadliest enemy of their race. The startling 
intelligence is rapidly disseminated throughout 
the monkey society of the neighbourhood, and 
the wily gardener enjoys an absolute immunity 
from depredation for ever afterward, for the 
very thought of a tiger cat appals the simian 


soul, and doubtless the tale 6f “the awful ap- | 
parition in Ting-tse’s orchurd” is handed down | 


in quadrumanous families from generation to 
generation. 





RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


_——_— 


Aw amusing incident occurred last week in the 
carriage of the night express train from Vienna 
to Berlin. The passenvers were aroused from 
their sleep by the loud shrieks of a lady, who 
asserted that there was ‘a ‘murderer in the 
carriage.” "The passengers, who could get no 
other answer from her: but a declaration that 
she was being stabbed with sharp instruments 
in several places, called the guard. The lady 
informed him, in:a ‘voice broken with! pain, that 
needles were being inserted into her. She 
would not ‘submit to an examination, and the 
guard was at ‘his wits’ end what to do, when-a 
stout gentleman roared out that he, too, was 
oe pricked cruelly in various ‘parts of the 
thigh. 

Fortunately the train was near a‘station, at 
which the guard gave orders to have it stopped, 
and the lady and gentleman were handed out, 
their companions following them,| with no small 
curiosity, into the waiting-room. The gentle- 
man was promptly searched, and six colossal 
leeches were discovered to be feasting them- 
selves upon ‘his leg. The lady -had swooned 
from fright and weakness, and was left. behind 
in the care of a-local doctor. It appears. that 
one of the passengers had brought ‘an ‘insuffi- 
ciently covered jar of these blood-suekers into 
the carriage, and had placed it upon the seat. 
They eseaped,-and did the mischief. 





GIANTS, DWARFS, AND UNITED TWINS. 





Tur Morman Giant Girl, who formerly tra- 

velled with Barnum, and ‘has of late ‘been on 
exhibition ‘at a Bowery museum, New York, has 
lately died. Although only 18 years of age, she 
weighed 516 Ibs.,‘and -her coffin ‘was 6 feet'6 
inches ‘in length‘and ‘2 feet in width.. An un- 
usual number of extraordinary specimens of the 
human race have'récently been on exhibition, 
including the North Carolina T'wins, or Double- 
headed | Niehtingale, the Benoit Twins, ‘and the 
remarkable ‘dwarfs known as the Midgets. 
_ A number of well-known physicians ‘were 
Invited; a/#hott time since, to make a physical 
examination of the latter. They are about 22 
inches:in heiivht, and the weight of the boy, who 
is said tobe I4:years of age, is 9 lbs..; while 
the girl, who is 15, with the long “train’and ‘all 
the other appurtenances of a lady 6f fashion, or 
rather of a modern French doll, actually weighs 
only 43 Ibs. 

The diameter of the boy’s head, as ascer- 
tained by Dr. H.'I. Hanks, professor of ob- 


istetrics in the Dartmouth Medical School, 
is scarcely larger than those of an average new- 
‘born infant, and those of the girl are even 
smaller. One was born in Central New York 
‘and the other in Mexico. The boy was found 
to be suffering from a little bronchitis, and, after 


tion of his chest, it was very amusing to watch 
his little companion practising percussion and 
auscultation upon him in imitation of the pro- 
ceedings. Her parents state that when she was 
born she weighed only three-quarters of a pound. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux very latest use to which paper has been 
put is the making of artificial teeth. 

Tue Prinée of Wales ‘has secured Ooworth, 
near Sunningdale, the seat of Mr. William 
Arbuthnot, forthe Ascot race meeting. 

THE Red Prince, father of our new Duchess 
of Connaught, and the finest cavalry officer in 
the world, is to command the German Navy, 
vice General Stosch resigned. 


Tuer new colours in tweeds are heather green, 
grey green, cinnamon brown, and.a beautiful 
shade of dark elaret. All these are also gpro- 
duced in corduroys, which are, if possible, softer 
and better than ever. 


“Tur source of weakness to every nationwmdéder 
| heaven,” said Josh Billings, *‘comes from ‘the 
fact that its women have so little'to do‘amd so 
much to say.” 


Herxomer’s great water colour is ‘the “curio- 
sity of the Grosvenor Gallery. It is 9j0ifted in 
various places. It is said that'to lave made a 
sheet as large as was wanted in onejpiece would 
have cost £200. 

A new circular clodk, *made'in whit may “be 
called two storeys, “is a decided Siovelty. e 
first cape reaches to*the waist, ‘the'second joined 
on to it, as that part*reaches to ‘the’edge of the 
skirt. It appears to have ‘greatadvantages in 
the way of fitting, and being tess‘liable to ‘blow 
about than the ordinary cireular. 


Aritumetic.—A tenant has been importuned 
so frequently for his rent that in a eliimax of 
exasperation, the other day, he turned on the 
landlord with the cogent and conclusive retort : 
*‘ Now you needn’t press me so. Why I owe 
enough in this town to buy all your old houses.” 


A member of the Scotch School Board re- 
céntly began an address to some children thus :— 
“Noo, ma bairns, wor a’ like ships—some in 
port, some oot in mid-ocean, an’ some near the 
haven. Ye’re just leavin’ the port; as for me, 
I’m half seas over.” 


A paInTeR and,professor of the fine ,arts 
recently said to one of his pupils: ‘‘ Your picture 
is not quite up to the mark; your composition is 
too much to the left of the canvas; besides, the 
expression of the head of the principal figure is 
a little strained. I may add that this arm 
seems:to me to be rather long.” The pupil 
answered, “But you must consider, sir—it is not 
varnished yet.” 

Tue Americans have hitherto been right in 
their prophesies as to’'weather in the old country. 
Now they ‘forétell us a fearful fate. The 
weather is to change before next harvest to 
such an extreme heat, that the harvest will 
have to be gathered during the night—the day 
being too‘hot and the sun too powerful for men 
to work under it. 


Hype Park is shut up as a drill ground, all 
the Guards and civilian soldiers are to seek a 
new exercising ground. This is a sad blow to 
the volunteers, who have been in the habit of 
looking on Hyde Park as their natural parade 
or inspection ground. Only that piece by 
Knightsbridge is now allowed as a drill ground. 


iA Prwnsytvanta judge has decided that a 
woman is-not an old maid until she has reached 


‘some of the physicians had made an examina-. 


THe war between the traders and the co- 
operative associations has already reached a 
crisis. The federation of private traders who 
have united to oppose the’ co-operative associa- 
tions have given notice to the wholesole houses 
that they must choose between them and the 
associations for their customers. 


Desit anD Crepir.—An annual meeting of a 
Neweastle Trade Society was held some time ago, 
and the'treasurer in reading out the financial 
statement, after detailing the various items, gave 
‘the tetal income and expenditure “ which left,” 
he said,“ a debit balance of £30.” <‘‘ Hear, hear ; 
hear, hear,” **ared one ofthe members. “I sce 
mo occasion ‘to shout ‘hear, hear,’” said the 
treasurer; “the balamceis on the wrong side of 
the book.” *‘ Ne ‘mettor,” retorted the other. 
«This seciéty’s hed semony difficulties to fight 
agyen that it’s a wonder it hes a balance at 
aall.” 

Six Mowrus ~ Kine.—Golden Foot (the 
King 6f Burmdh, who -has been tipsy almost 
ever simte he ascended ‘the throne) is described 
as completely reken down in appearance. He 
goes@bout'with ‘his head hanging down on his 
chest, hardly ‘ever raising his bloodshot eyes to 
look atemyone, ‘but still clutching as a support 
the dreaded Tharrawaddy’s spear. He is a 
completewreck in his twenty-first year, and all 
accomplishedain the short space of six months. 


Here is nota ‘bailstory, and it is a true one. 
In the course 6fm wase which was tried on 
Wednesday “week, ‘fhe public prosecutor asked 
one 6f'the Witnesses, a young girl, to ‘what re- 
ligion she ‘bélonged. The girl hesitated to 
answer, her mother, who was seated 
amongst ‘the spectators, cried, ‘* She’s a mixture, 
‘your honour; her father’s a Catholicand I’m a 
Protestatit.” Police magistrates do mot often 
laugh, ‘but thisone gave way this time. 


4A wepicrocs ‘incident has just oceurred in 
‘a ‘royal household. A deéfizit of a 4£100 was 
discovered in certain of the domestic accounts. 
The money had been paid out-imeash. Whither 
had it gone? It was-so suspicious ‘that the 
Kensington:police were communicated with, and 
‘two deteétives took the matterin hand. After 
doing-everything else they could think of, those 
active and intelligent officers added up the 
aceounts afresh, and it was discovered that the 
whole affair was a mistake in the addition. 
They were offered £5 each for their pains; but 
the superintendent would not allow them to 
receive it. 


Tue stamp flirtation is as follows :—Stamp on 
the left corner, upside down, “I love you;” 
ditto crossways, “‘ I love another ;” ditto, straight 
up and down, “I wish to be rid of your corres- 
pondence ;” at the bottom of right corner, 
crossways, “No;” ditto, upside down, “ Yes;” 
on left bottom corner, ‘“Do you love me;” 
ditto, upside down, ‘“‘I.am displeased; ditto, 
crossways, “ I wish to have your acquaintance ;”’ 
on right corner, ‘‘upside down, “ Friendship ;” 
ditto, straight up and down, “I am engaged ;” 
ditto, erossways, “Who cares; left ‘bottom 
corner, “I am vexed;” ditto, upside down, 
« Write soon ;” ditto, crossways, *‘ Good-bye.” 
Ir is claimed that General Grant thinks that 
the American people will be: united only when 
the military character of the Southern people 
can be brought into use again by some territorial 
conquest. 

Dean Sran.ey has consented to the erection 
of a statue in Westminster Abbey in memory of 
Sir James Simpson, the late Professor of Mid- 
wifery in Edinburgh University, and the famous 
discoverer of chloroform. 


TRAVELLING DresstinG Baas.—A choice of 500 
of these useful articles, now so generally used, 
can be seen at Parkins and Gotto’s, 27 and 28, 
Oxford-street, W., at from two to twenty guineas, 
very roomy, and fitted:in the most perfect man- 
ner with writing and dressing materials, for 
ladies or gentlemen. Hand bags, waist bags, 
carriage bags, courier bags, portmanteaus, Jadies 
travelling dress trunks, overland trunks, hat 





her thirty-fifth birthday. 





and bonnet boxes. 
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[RUSTIC ATTENTIONS. } 


MARRIED WITHOUT COURTING. 


= 





In the year 1812 there lived in the town of 
Springfield a family of farmers named Bramble. 
They had two children—a son, John, who was 
about nineteen years of age, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who was nearly seventeen. She was 
one of those sprightly kind of girls often met 
with in rural districts. Everyone that met with 
that kind of a girl would be inclined to say 
she would make some farmer a good wife. She 
had a good many admirers, and among them 
was Sam Robinson, who lived in the same 
neighbourhood, 

Well, at the time our story commences, Sam 
was twenty years old, and his father had given 
him his time, he having engaged to go to 
Manchester, to work for a farmer. A few 
days previous to his leaving home, his father 
sent him to the mill, and in coming home he 
met Liz, as he always called her. 

“You are the very person I wished to see,” 
he said to her. “Iam going away soon, and I 
wish to make a bargain with you. When I 
return, I would like to get married and buy me 
afarm. My Aunt Edson, you know, left me 
some money, and I intend to work out two or 
three years before buying my farm. Now what 
do you say ?” 

Liz blushed, and hung her head. 

“You have always known me,” he continued, 








“and I do not know of another girl I like as 
well as Ido you. I wanted to let you have the 
firstchance. What do yousay? If you do not 
say yes I shall go and see Jane, who, 1 am 
pretty sure, will say yes.” 

Liz looked up and said: 

“T have always loved you, Sam, but——” 

« But what?” inquired Sam. 

«You are so much older than I that I did 
not think of your making love to me.” 

«Why, you are nearly seventeen, and would 
perhaps be nineteen before we should get 
married. I have been thinking of this for some 
time—ever since I engaged to go away to work. 
Now tell me what you think of it.” 

She hesitated and blushed. 

* Do you think of anyone that you love better 
than you do me?” he asked, rather anxiously. 

“IT don’t know as I do,” she said. 

“Well, then, are you not going to say yes ?” 
asked Sam. 

Liz had been standing beside his waggon 
during the conversation, and Sam seemed to 
grow impatient, saying, presently : 

«I cannot leave you willingly and go to see 
Jane, but I shall do so unless you say yes.” 

John Bramble was mending a fence beside the 
road and saw Liz coming, so he hid in the 
bushes beside the road, thinking to scare her 
when she came by, and heard all that had been 
said. Now the Jane to whom Sam had threa- 
tened to offer himself if Liz did not accept his 
hand, chanced to be a girl that John was 
greatly in love with, and he did not care to 


‘spoke to her father about it. 


have Sam go and make love to her. John and 
Sam were fast friends, and he could not keep 
quiet any longer, but stepped out of the bushes 
and gave them quite a start. 

« Liz, why do you not promise Sam that you 
will marry him ?” asked John. “He is one of 
the best boys in town, you know, and you will 
never have a better offer.” 

“T wanted to make him tease me a while 
longer,” said Liz. 

On hearing that Sam jumped out of the 
waggon and said: 

«T will bind the bargain now, Liz.” 

His horse was young, and it started to run, 
but John caught it after running a few rods, 
and as he turned around he saw Sam had Liz 
in his arms, binding the bargain with kisses. 

“You feel better now, I hope,” said John. “TI 
was as fearful Liz would say no as you, and 
dreaded it as much.” 

“Yes, said Liz; “and I know why. It is 
because you think so much of Jane yourself.” 

Sam and John had always been great cronies, 
and they stopped a long time and talked the 
thing up, and arranged things so that they 
would keep it all to themselves; that Sam 
should write to John and enclose his letters for 
Liz, and that John should do the same, so that 
no one should know that they were engaged; 
and thus they parted. 

A few days later Sam’s father carried him to 
the village to take the stage to leave town. In 
passing his neighbour Bramble’s house, Sam 
said to his father: 

“Stop one minute, and I will run in and bid 
them good-bye.” 

Sam found no one in the house but Liz and 
her mother. He said as he was leaving town he 
thought he would stop and bid them good-bye. 
As he started to leave, Liz followed him into the 
hall and was not careful to close the door after 
her. When she came back her mother said to 
her: 

“Why, Liz, [am sure I heard kissing. Did 
Sam kiss you? 

“Yes, he did; and I kissed him, too. There 
was no harm in that, was there ?” 

“Well, no, there was not, as he is going 
away ; and if you could be lucky enough to 
get as nice a fellow as Sam is for a husband I 
should feel proud, if he is a little older than 
you.” 

“ Sam’s brother is nearer my age,” Liz said. 

«Yes; but I do nct think he is as smart as 
Sam, do you?” 

“He may appear smarter when he is as old 
as Sam.” 

Here things ended for a time, but it was not 
many weeks before John had a letter from Sam, 
and there was a little swéet-scented one en- 
closed for Liz. Thus the time passed through 
that summer and fall, and the thing was kept 
to themselves. 

Some time next winter Liz was invited to a 
ball by one Joseph Bangs, and she went with 
him. Soon after the ball Joseph Bangs called 
on Liz, and she did not treat him quite as 
politely as he wished to have her, and Joseph 
Her father was 
surprised that Liz should slight such a fine 
young man as Squire Bangs’ son. The Bangs 
family was one of the most respectable families 
in town, and he asked Liz if she slighted 
Joseph Bangs when he called on her. 

“Well, perhaps he might have called it 
slighting him. He asked me if he could have 
the privilege of spending a few hours with me, 
and I told him no.” 

“Why Liz, don’t you like Joseph? I think 
he is as fine a young man as there is in town.” 

«Well, I think he is a fine young man, but I 
do not wish to be courted yet; I am not old 
enough.” 

“Why, Liz, what are you thinking of? 
Your mother was only seventeen the very week 
she was married.” 

“Yes, I know; and I have heard her say 
many a time that she did not think that girls 
ought to get married before they were eigh- 
teen ; and I do not mean to be courted before I 








am eighteen.” 
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Her father turned to her mother and said: 

“What has got into Liz’s head?” 

“Well, I have thought that she had set her 
heart on having Sam. Did I ever tell you 
about his stopping here to bid us good-bye ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, he did; he came im and said he 
thought he would call and bid us good-bye. 
Liz followed him out into the entry, and I 
heard some loud and sweet kissing. I laughed 
at Liz when she came back. She said that 
Sam thought he must have one good kiss before 
he left; she kissed him also, and did not think 
there was any harm in doing so, as he was 
going away.” 

“Ts that so, Liz?” 

“Yes, he kissed me, but that is not what I 
call courting, and Sam will never court me. I 
would not refuse to let any young’ man who was 
about to leave town, with whom I was well 
acquainted, kiss me, if he called to bid me 
gocd-bye; and I should be very likely to kiss 
him; but that is not courting.” 

A few weeks after the above conversation 
John came home from the village and said: 

a is tobe a drive to Windsor next 
wee oe 

“Now, Liz,” her father said, “are you not 
sorry that you slighted Joseph as you did? If 
you had not done so, no doubt you would have 
had a chance to go to Windsor, and you have 
never been there.” 

“Not a bit, as Iam already sure of a fine 
beau. Sam’s brother, Bill, told me at the 
singing-school last evening about the ride, and 
asked me to go with him. You cannot make it 
out that I have ever been slighted by any of 
the young men. And that is not all, for Mr. 
W—’s son gave me an invitation to go with 
him, after Bill had asked me. Now, don’t you 
think I am well supplied with admirers? You 
cannot find a young man who stands higher 
than Mr. W——’s son does in this town.” 

The:ride came off, and Liz and Bill went, also 
John and Jane. i 

Bill did his best to ingratiate himself in Liz’s 
estimation—to “spark ”’ her, as the saying was 
in those days. 

But now it is different, and people use more 
a pe phrases. 

will not attempt to namethem, for Iam not 
well posted in the phrases at the present time, 
as the reader will see by the language and old- 
fashioned sayings I use. 

So the time passed, and Liz’s father and 
mother often talked to her about being so 
coquettish, and her reply was always the same, 
that she did not wish to be courted, and at one 
time she said : 

“The best way is to get married when one has 
a good chance, and do their courting afterward, 
and then there would be no chance for gossip. 
It is often the case for lovers who court a long 
time to have their quarrels, make up, quarrel 
again, and finally get married. The result 
usually is that they will have those courtship 
quarrels to twit each other of the rest of their 
lives. You know how it is with Joseph Tainter 
and his wife. They had two or three quarrels 
while they were courting, and I have heard 
them twit each other and get quite mad over 
it. If I can get married and not have any 
courting, I think that is the best way to do it, 
and do the courting afterward. I shall look out 
and get a man who won’t quarrel. I do not feel 
any alarm but what I shall get as good a 
husband as any of the girls, for I am not in the 
background for admirers, and if I do not now 
decide whom I shall accept, I shall not be out of 
the market.” 

“Liz,” said her mother, “what a strange 
girl you are getting to be.” 

Time passed on, and Liz had her admirers, 
but she did not get sparkled by any of them; 
and neither did her brother, John, and Jane do 
as most lovers did in those days. Still they were 
engaged, but even their parents did not know 
for a certainty that they were. 

The weeks sped away, and the sun rose and 
set and the farmers had their huskings, and 
when a red earof corn was found there would 
be kissing, as all old people will remember, The 








willing, rise up, with the. understanding that I 
‘may select one of them, and walk up before 


writer of this well remembers, as he was 
acquainted with all the characters of the 
story, and has attended many gatherings with 
Sam and Liz, both before and after they were 
married, 

I say married, as no doubt the reader has 
made up his mind they will be married before I 
leave them. 

Well, they had many good times ; that is, Liz, 
Jane and John were often together, and would 
talk over the affair of getting married. At one 
time they talked of going to B——n to meet 
Sam when he came home, and get married 
there ; but as they learned from Sam that he 
should not come until after the first of January, 
they decided that they would give a party and 
surprise the neighbourhood; as Liz’s birthday 
came on the second of Jan , they arranged 
to have it on that day, as then it would be leap 
year; and thus they arranged to have a leap 


marriage. 

The neighbourhood where the parties lived 
was one where all enjoyed life, as there was 
none among them-disposed to talk and make 
trouble. ‘ 

Late in the fall of the year, when they began 
to have long evenings, and the boys and girls 
were wont to have their evening parties, Liz 
said to her mother that she should like to make 
a birthday party. 

So it was arranged to have the party, and all 
the young people were invited. 

here were two or three letters passed between 
Liz, Brother John and Sam about this time. A 
few days before the party was to come off John 
came home from the post-office and said to Liz 
that he had received a letter from Sam, and 
that he wrote that he was coming home the 
next week ; and they learned from Sam’s father 
that Sam had written to have his brother or 
father meet him at the village on the. very day 
of the party. 

“Oh!” said Liz, “Iam glad Sam is coming 
home, as we will have him to the party. 
John says the coach does not come until about 
dark. Well, what if itis late? He will want 
to come, as he will see all his old acquaintances 
here.” 

«*Do you think,” said her mother, “ that he 
will stop to call on us when he goes by on his way 
home? Perhaps he will. Do you expect he will 
kiss you if he calls?” 

“Tf he does kiss me I shall kiss him ; and if 
the door is left open, as it was when he went 
away, you. will hear me give him one of the 
sweetest kisses you ever heard.” 

Sam’s father went to the village for him, and 
as they were going home and got near Liz’s 
father’s, he said to Sam that Liz was to have a 
party that evening. 

“Well, stop a minute, and let me run in and 
see them. If they are to havea party, I shall 
come over after I go home.” 

Sam ran in, and Liz met him in the entry, and 
there was some hugging and kissing, too. Her 
mother heard the rumpus in the entry, and 
stepped in, supposing that some of the company 
had come, and she saw it was Sam. 

“Why, Liz,” she said, “‘ what were you doing 
here ?” 

“IT was only kissing Sam, mother, as I told 
you IJ should if he asked me.” 

They asked Sam to come over to the party, 
and he came, and the house was filled with as 
jovial a lot of young folk asthe writer ever saw 
together. They had a fiddler among them, asa 
party, quilting or husking would not have been 
like the custom of those days without one. 
After they had enjoyed themselves for some 
time with dancing and other popular amuse- 
ments of the time, and partaken of some re- 
freshments, such as pumpkin pies, and big 
apples, Liz called the house to order and said 
she wanted to introduce a new play. 

“Tam nineteen years old to-day, and I have 
had several good offers of marriage, and now I 
wish to decide in the presence of youall. It is 
leap year, and the ladies have the right to make 
love to the gentlemen; and I will say I should 
like to have as many gentlemen present as are 


our fiddler and be married—as he is a justice, 
and can marry us—and then we will do the 
courting after we are married. You may all think 
it rather strange, as you know I never have 
been courted ; but I am now ready to be married 
to one of you young men, and I will promise to 
be a true and faithful wife to that one.” 

The young men present began whispering, 
but soon two or three rose, and then others got 
up, until there were ten of them. Liz said to 
them : 

“I was in hopes that more of you would rise.” 
And several others got up. “Now, gentlemen, 
I am very thankful that so many of you have 
risen, and I shall ever bear you all in remem- 
brance until the last day of my life; but as I 
can ‘marry but one of you, you will, I trust, 
undergo the shock.” 

Then Liz walked out and took Sam by the 
hand—Sam, to all appearance,}being not a little 
surprised. ‘“ Good on your head, Sam !” came 
from all parts of the room. Then Liz said she 
wished there was some other lady present who 
would follow her example, and be married with 
them; and Jane stepped out, and said she 
would doso. Shé said she would not ask the 
gentlemen to rise, she would do it up more man- 
fashion, and if she got the mitten, as the young 
men often did, she would keep on trying until 
she found one that would marry her. So she 
asked two different ones that she knew were 
engaged, and whose sweethearts were present, 
and got the mitten, which made quite a laugh. 
Finally she looked around and walked up to 
John and said : 

‘John, now you see what luck I have had; 
and I was in the first place ata stand to ask you 
the first one, but I was afraid you would give 
me the mitten. But itis asolemn fact that you 
are the one I love best. Now, John, do not 
break my heart, for I have long had you upper- 
most in my thoughts, and am now at your mercy. 
I promise you here, before Heaven and all pre- 
sent, that I will be faithful and true to you, and 
that no one shall ever have occasion to say 
aught to me as a wife. What do you say?” 

“Well, I am older than you are.” 

At this juncture Liz said to Sam : 

«Tell John to say yes ; for he will never have 
a better chance.” 

“ Welly’ said John, “that is what I was 
going to do, only I wished her to tease me a 
little more.” 

Liz and Sam as well as John laughed a little 
at what John said, and then John walked out. 
About this time Liz’s father and mother, who 
were in another room, heard so much noise that 
they came in where the others were. Liz looked 
around to them and said: 

“« Have youanything tosay? John and I are 
to be married, and if you have anything to 
say you can say it now, or ever after hold your 
peace.” 

“ Well, if this does not cap the climax of Liz’s 
oddities! I have nothing to say, and I do not 
think your father has, for it would be of no use, 
as you were always bound to have your own 
way.” 

So the fiddler married them, and thus, you 
see, they did their courting after they were 
married. 

I was one of the company who rose when Liz 
selected her Sam. I hope you will never undergo 
or experience what I did during the time that 
passed after we got up until Liz stepped up to 
Sam and, taking him by the hand, said: 

« Are you the man who is willing to accept of 
this offer ?” 

With some hesitation he said: 

*¥es.” 

You can imagine that we had a jolly time. I 
conld say a great deal more about what was 
said and done that evening. Perhaps the 
reader would like to know whether they had any 
wines or liquors to make the heart merry, as 
was the custom in those days. Liz’s mother 
said to her: 

«You must tell your father to get some wine 
and liquor.” 

** But I will have no liquor to make the party 





jolly,” replied Liz. ‘I will make them all enjoy 
the party without strong drink.” 
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This was the first party or frolic I ever 
attended where there were no liquors used. The 
summer before the first step was taken’ in 
Springfield to establish a temperance sociéty. 

I think I have drawn this out longer than T 
had any idea 6f when I commenced. Im closing 
I will say that this story is not mere fiction, 
but mostly facts, andthat I have not used cor- 
rect names. 

Several of that party which took place neatly 
fifty years ago are still living, and no doubt will 
have a good laugh when they read this, but 
most of them'have long-since passed away. Sam 
and Liz are yet spared. 

But a few years since I.met fhem out riding 
in a nice trap driven bya grandson, T had not 
seen them for twenty years, but I knew them, 
and asked Liz if she and Sam ever courted any 
hey and if she ‘kissed him every time ‘he kissed 

er. 

“Yes, I do. You still remember what a 
jolly time we had. And when I hear anybody 
say that women cannot Keep a secret I tell them 
they can if there is anything pending.” 

The rest of the history of Sam and Liz you 
will find in the town chronicles, if it is ever 
written, and I think it will be. M. H. 





SCIENCE. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF SOFT FELT 
HATS. 

Berore the general introduction of machi- 
nery into the trade, the various processes in- 
volved in making hats, from the forming.of the 
bedies to the trimming and lining of the 
finished article, were performed exclusively by 
manual labour. Then, the manufacture of a 
hat was a slow and tedious operation, requiring 
a large amount of expensive, skilled labour, 
thus making a good fur hat a luxury entirely 
out of the reach of the labouring classes. Now, 
by the use of efficient machinery, the process is 
short and the cost reduced to a small per- 
centage of that previously charged for the 
handmade article. 

The finest quality of felt is made from the 
fur of small soft haired animals, especially the 
Russian hare or cony, the fur of which ‘is im- 
ported into this country in immense quantities. 
It is shaved close to the pelt in order that the 
hair may be as long as possible, and shipped off 
to the hat formers in small bundles of:a few 
pounds weight each. 

The quality of the felt desired being deter- 
mined upon, various grades of ‘fur are thrown 
together and passed through a “ mixer,” as it is 
technically called. The fur is fed ‘into this 
machine by an attendant, and is brought in 
contact with a toothed cylinder, revolving 
rapidly, which tosses it into a large box 
covering the machine, and thoroughly ‘mixes 
the different qualities. It still contains, how- 
ever, a great many impurities, bits of pelt, and 
matted fur, which are to be removed by 
“blowing.” The “blowers” are contained in a 
long wooden case having a cover of fine ‘wire 
netting, in order to allow the ‘dust to escape. 

The mixed fur is fed between two rollers upon 
a cylindrical picker, which, making several 
thousand revolutions a minute, throws the 
heavy impurities down upon a screen and sends 
the light fur up in the cover, from which it 
falls upon a moving apron only to be deli- 
vered to another pair of rollers, when the 
operation is repeated. Each case contains 
several blowers, and when the fur ‘finally 
emerges, it is perfectly uniform and exceedingly 
light and soft. It is now ready to be made 
into hat bodies, and is carefully separated by 
weighing into-equal amounts, each of which ‘is 
sufficient for one hat. 

The forming machines consist of a darge 
sheet copper cone, two feet long, with a 
hemispherical top, pierced full of small ‘holes, 
and standing upon a slowly revolving circular 
table. This cone is covered by a hinged vase of 
the same shape, but with an open top and of 


such size as to leave a space between it and ‘tke 
cone. The fur, falling through the opening, is 
sucked tightly down upon the cone by a ‘power- 
ful exhaust far under the revdlving table. The 
case is thrown open, cloths wrapped arotnd the 
felt body, and a tight fitting perforated tin 
case placed over the cone. The whole thing is 
now immersed for about two minutes in a tank 
of ‘boiling water, which “felts” the fur suffi- 
ciently to allow the botly to be stripped off and 
wrung out, after which it is folded and ‘dried. 
At this stage the “form” is a long funnél-shaped 
bag, thin and very'slightly tenacious. “These 
are delivered to the hat manufacturers, who 
turn out’ the’finished article. 

The first.process in these establishménts isto 
felt the bodies by manipulation, whith shrinks 
the ‘felt. one ‘half, doubles ‘its thickness and 
makes it tough and resisting. Six men ‘stand 
around a hexagonal table ‘called a“‘“battery,” 
rolling and working the bodies until they have 
acquired ‘the proper dimensions, frequently 
immersing them in a bath of boiling water 
sét in the middle of the'table. “They are then 
placed in a vat of weak vitriol, which draws the 
fiberes of hair together and makes the felt 
compact. After remaining some time in ‘this 
bath, they are dried and the thin rough edges 
trimmed off. 

That part which is to form the brim of the hat 
must now be stiffened. This is done by dip- 
ping it carefully into a solution of shellac «and 
soda, afterward passing through a pair of 
wooden rollers which remove the superfluous 
liquid. ‘While in this moist condition the body 
is machine blocked, which gives the general 
shape of the hat. The blocking machine con- 
sists of a frame holding a set of radial arms 
over a movable upright, which is capped by a 
circle of radiating pieces and worked by a 
treadle. The body being placed upon this 
block, is _pressed into the upper mould, the 
operator changing its position until it is of the 
proper shape. Separate machines are used for 
blocking the crown and brim. 

They are now coloured by immertsing for a 
short time in a vat of hot dye and then washed 
thoroughly in cold water. After being dried, 
each body is fitted tightly upon a felt covered 
block, which is then placed upon a slowly 
revolving spindle. The attendant fits a cone of 
fine sand paper upon a tapering plug, sets it in 
rapid revolution and presses it upon the | hat. 
This process, called “pouncing,” removes the 
projecting ends and irregularities of the hair 
and gives the belt a smooth, even appearance. 
In this operation as in blocking the body and 
brim are “ pounced” separately, the machines 
differing slightly in construction. The hats 
are now taken by the finishers, who block them 
and give the perfect shape and smoothness of 
felt by ironing and hard pouncing. ‘The 
linings and trimmings are sewn on by girls, 
and the hats are ready for market. 





Tur difficulty hitherto experienced by natu- 
ralists in preserving the minute animalcules 
which are developed in’ decaying animal or 
vegetable matter is said to have been overcome 
in France by Mons. Certes, of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences. He poisons the organisms with 
osmic acid, a substance whose action is so 
violent that‘it has to be carefully handled. The 
animalcules are e ed to the vapour of a weak 
solution of this acid for a short time, and are so 
fixed in their form by its action that the most 
delicate details of structure appear as distinctly 
under the microscope as when they were alive. 


Ick-MAKING on.a-large scale is now success- 
fully carried on by a process of which M. Raoul 
Pictet is the inventor. The refrigerating agent 
is anhydrous sulphurous acid. The ice is 
moulded into fine transparent blocks,-each: one 
foot square in cross section and four and a half 
feet long. The product isnow seven’tons)a day, 
and the manufacture is profitable. This ice 
finds particular favour.among physicians, and is 
regularly supplied to four.of the large hospitals. 


A PROPOSAL to tse compressed air instead of 





gonpowder for blasting in mines has been 


brought forward. The -plan is to employ.air at 
a pressure of upwards of eight thousand pounds 
to the square inch. Its probable success is in. 
dicated by the result of some tests recently 
made in the Wi¢an collieries. 





Pe 


FACETIA. 


——— 





THE VESTRY AND ‘THE POET. 
(Proposed before the Vestry ;. “‘ That, permission 
be given to ereét a statue to Lord:Byron in the 

Parish.”’) 

VzstrymMaw: .“ Don’t talk to,.me about “your 
“Immoral Byron” (A Voice; ““dmmortal”) 
—well, it’s the same thing. What-I-says-is, that 
aman as writes for theatyres; about the Boys 
and the Gals, and “olds up to ridicool respectable 
retired buttermen, ain*t the man to ‘ave his 
statute a-stickin’.up ina.parishlike St. Porgey’s, 
*And-ovyer-Square.” 

(Permission to erect. the-statue refused.) 

—Funny Folks. 
EASY. 


Tourist: “ Well, my man, what way do I go 
to Inverness ?” 
Tonap (without opening his eyes) : *Straicht 
on.” 

Tourist: “If -you.can show me‘a lazier trick 
than that I'll give-you half-a-crown.” 

Towatp (without opening ‘his ‘eyés): “ Jist 
arap it i’ ma pooch.” —Judy. 

THE NEW SUIT. 


: “Tthavehitherto dealt'with Dizzy 
& Co.” 

Guapstonz (liberal tailor) : “So I should have 
thought,'my lord. A’very old-fashioned cut, and 
rather a tight fit for a gentleman of ‘your ‘pro- 
portions. I flatter'myself‘that if -you favour us 
with your eustom ‘we’ shall beable to Give you 
every satisfaction.” + hal Gin, 

AN OVERHEARD CONVERSATION. 


Mitrstan Master: “ Pat! Pat, I say! Oh, 
there you are, ye blagyard! And why, now, 
didn’t ye answer me before, ye spalpeen—and 
me @-callin’ ye this last half hour.” 

Pat: “Sure, sor, an’ I niver heard ye callin’ 
me at all, at all.” 

M. M.: “Niver heard me! Then why. the 
deuce couldn’t ye call baék at first, and say ‘so, 
ye thafe 0’ the world!” —Fun. 


ART-FUL BOY. 


Jounny: “ Grandma, dear, will:you lend me 
a pencil ?” 

Granpma: “No, dearie, you must not draw 
on Sundays.’’ 

Jounny: “Not if I put on their Sunday 
mantles ?”’ —Fun. 


A BON-BON IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


A pRIsoneR being charged with stealing a 
sovereign, his;pursuer stated that he could not 
only swear to-his identity, but added, in tones 
convincing by their very sweetness, “A seed you 
let it drop !” —Fun. 


PERILS ‘OF ASTHETIC ‘CULTURE. 


Unciz Joun (suddenly bursting on newly- 
wedded pair): ‘ Hullo,.my turtle-doves! what's 
the row? Not quarrelled yet, I trust?” 

Epwin: “Oh, dear,no! We've been. going 
in for high-art, that’s all’ 

Anertina: “And drawing from casts of the 
antique.” 

Epwin : “And Angy’s nose turns up:so at the 
end, and she’s got sueh a skimpy waist,and such 
a big head, and-such timy little hands and feet! 
Hang it all, I thought her perfection !’” 

ANGELINA: “ Yes, Uncle: John ; and Edwin’s 
got a long upper lip, and a runaway chin, and 
he c-c-can’t:;grow a beard and moustache! Ob, 
dear! oh, dear!” 

(With difficulty restrains her sobs.) 

’ tgs —Punch. 
REVOLTING MEANNESS. 





Nouxsr (examining christening present, just 
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received): “ Lor’, ma’am, if Mr. Macstingy 


ir ¢ 
sing hain’t sent dear baby:the eup his Cochin-China 


unds 
s ‘D fowl won at the poultry show.” —Punch. 
ently INFAMOUS. 

Ara recent wedding an aged grandmother, 
who had frequently fallen during the winter’s 
frosts, was thrown after the bride’s carriage, on 
the ground that:she'was “‘an old slipper.” 

—Fun. 
CUTTING. 
Mrs. KNIFEGRINDER: “ Now, then, old man, 
ission be quick sharp’nin’ that knife ; :you gets slower 
in the and slower. , You'll drive me out of my wits one 
day.” 
your Mz. KentreeRinver : “Ah, I shan’t ‘have to 
tal’) drive-you fur, then.” —Fun. 
j, that DEAD ‘HEADS. 
~— (What may happen if plays keep on 
“ his running:) 
rate sd Hu: “What the deuce are we waiting for, 
Sys Clara?” 
| Sue: “Well, don’t be impatient, my ‘dear. 
Tks Mrs. Robinson from next door was.in this morn- 
Pe ing, and she had orders fcr our grandchildren 
yesterday, and borrowed a programme from her 
>I go iriends the Smiths,.who went the night before ; 
and when she heard we had an order she ‘kindly 
raicht promisedto lend it to us, so we shall be quite 
independent of those harpies in front.” 
r trick —Judy. 
ee Figt TIF FOR TAT. 
aay Frrst Artist (to second ditto): “Got your 
, pictures back from the Academy all right, old 
fellow ?” 
Dizzy Seconp Drrto: “ Yes, thanks,oldboy. Let’s 
know next time, will you ? Wecan send together 
d have and share ex’s.” —Judy. 
— LE SPORT. 
‘0- 
wie Warr (to Moosoo, who-has deliberatelv headed 
ee you a fox back into cover): “‘ Hi, there! ‘What tie 


Fain. deuce do yer mean ?” 
Moosoo: * But, mon ami, if it had not ‘been 
zat I stop him he would have gone, and we should 


$. Oh, have seen him no more.” —Judy. 
, aad SO FORTUNATE. 
Ty Ir was a nasty, unkind thing of her younger 
eaillin’ brother to tie her knot to the back of the 
chair. 
ny the “And just fancy, dear, if it hadn't ‘been all 
seatte0, my own hair !” —Judy. 
Fun. Poor Brown was a shareholder himself, so 
when his wateh stopped he said, “‘ My chrono- 
meter is like a bubble company—wants’ winding 
nd me up.” —Judy. 
S aaae MORAN’ MORE sO; OR, THE ULTIMATE TRBEAT- 
MENT OF POVERTY. 
sunday (Scene: Justice-room in a provincial town. 
Fun. Magistrates on bench.. Enter a policeman, 
supporting a wretched-looking prisoner.) 
Jing a Ast. Magistrate: “ What’s this, policeman ? 
Ja net What’s he charged with? Burglary ?” 
- tones Poriceman : “ Wussthanthat. Poverty, your 
ae honour.” 
~ om 2np MaatstratTe: “I guessedas much. And 
avery bad and aggravated case too, I’ll be bound. 
Why, his bones are-actually coming through his 
newly- skin, and he hasn’t clothes enough to conceal the 
what's cirenmstance.” 
(Prisoner is placed in dock, and policeman 
going sworn as a witness.) 
Poriceman: ‘I found the prisoner a-dyin’ of 
of the absolute hunger in the gutter.” 
3rD Macisrrate: “Dying of hunger. One 
at the really would wish to be impartial ; but it’s im- 
Sengh possible to repress a shudder of indignation at 
i feet! such cold-blooded depravity! What did you do, 
officer ?”” 
dj win’s Poxiceman: “ Why, run ’im in at once, sir.” 
n,:e0d Isr MaaisrratE: “ Very proper indeed. Do 
1 Ob, you know anything of the prisoner’s antece- 


dents ?” ; 
Potrorman : “'They’re very ‘bad, I’m sorry to 
say. Why, he’s‘been a poor man, and the com- 


neh. penton of poor men, as long as I’ve known 





a just 








2npD Maaistrate: “I thought he looked har- 
dened in poverty.” 

Pontcreman : ‘“ He’s always at it, your honour. 
The times and times he’s been charged with 
going without his dinner, because he hadn't any- 
thing to eat, is past covnting.” 

Ist ‘Maatsrrate : “It is clear that-we cannot 
afford ‘to show mercy to one so utterly impe- 
cunious as the prisoner. Indeed, the case.is far 
to serious to be dealt with here. We shall com- 
mit the prisoner for trial, and.at the Sessions I 
have ‘little doubt he will get the seven years’ 
penal servitude he so richly deserves.” 

Prisoner (wildly): “Oh, your honour rf 

(Sinks ‘back, fainting from exhaustion, ‘into 
policeman’s arms, and is dragged out insensi- 

le.) 

2np Maeistrate : “ Did you notice that ? He 
hadn’t a shoe to his foot. He’ll get fifteen years, 
in. my opinion.” 

(Scene closes in.) 

PLEASANT ALTERNATIVE. 


STRANGER (to rustic -driving ox): “Here! 
you! Wecan’t pass your ox!” 

Rustic: “Carn’t ye? Let ’un pass ‘you, 
then.” 

SrrancEeR: “No, impudence, sir. The path 
isn’t wide enongh for both.” 

Rustic: ‘Bain’t? Well, I leaves it to he. 
Maybe he’ll toss ye for it!’ —Funny Folks. 





—Funny Folks. 








“FOR HONOUR’S SAKE AND THINE.” 





Moruer, how often, when my ways 
Tn life are hard to bear, 

The hope that I may win thy praise, 
Has lessened every care ; 

And in those hours, which else were dear, 
What blessed light wili shine 

If I recall this thought so dear : 
«For honour’s sake and thine.” 


Dear mother! when the toil of trade 
Falls o’er me like a cross, 

And when my heart is sore dismayed, 
And life-seems nought but loss, 

Within my breast I hear thy voice 
Speak words of love divine, 

And bid my yearning heart rejoice 
For honour’s sake and thine. 


Death mother! sweet to me the thought 
That, though I’m far away, 

The Christian lessons thou hast taught 
Will cast a gleaming ray 

Into my doubting, dreaming heart, 
Wherever I may be, 

And hid me bravely play my part, 
For honour and for thee. 


Dear blessed-mother !—name more dear 
Than fame or wealth to me— 
Whate’er I know of joy or cheer, 
I owe it all to thee! 
I'll strive to make thy life more bright, 
And every act of mine 
Shall prove my heart’s love and delight 
Is “honour’s sake and thine.” 
V. BD. 





GEMS. 





Let your lot be bad, good, or indifferent, con- 
vince the world ‘that you merit a better; it will 
cause even your remains to be respected. 

Ir you let.trouble situpon yoursoul like a hen 
upon her nest, you may expect the hatching of 
a large brood. 

‘Wxxst you look too much into other’s gardens 
you willmegiect your oxwn. 

Ir we had no faults ourselves we should nottake 
pleasure in observing those of others. 

Bz deaf to the quarrelsome, and dumb to the 
inquisitive. 

In prayer, it is better to have a heart without 


words than words without a heart. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To Stew Ontons Brown.—Strip off the skin, 
taking care not to cut the onions ; place them in 
a stewpan that will just hold them in one layer ; 
cover them with some good beef gravy, .and let 
them stew very gently for two hours, or until 
they are perfectly tender without breaking. 

To Fry Poraroxs.—Boil some potatoes in 
their skins ; when cold peel them, and cut’them 
in slices a quarter of an inch thick, and fry 
them in beef dripping, a nice delicate brown ; 
when done take them out with aslice to drain 
any grease from them, and serve piled high ona 
hot dish. 

Ginerr Lemonapr.—Boil twelve pounds and 
a half-of lump:sugarfor twenty minutes in ‘ten 
gallons of water; clear it with the whites of six 
eggs ; bruise halfa pound of.common ginger, 
boil with the liquor, and then poor it upon ‘ten 
lemons pared. When quite cold, put it into a 
cask, with two tablespoonfuls of yeast, the 
lemons sliced; and ‘half an ounce’of isinglass ; 
bung up the cask the next day; it will be ready 
in a fortnight, and will prove a most refreshing 
beverage. 

Mear Picxiz.—Moist sugar, one pound ; 
common salt, two pounds; saltpetre,a quarter 
of a pound; fresh ,ground allspice, one ounce ; 
water, four quarts; dissolve. ‘his will pickle 
meat, to which it imparts a fine red colour, and 
a fine superior flavour. 

Buack Siux.— For reviving black silk or 
barethea sprinkle with unsweetened gin or-with 
ammonia the best. Ifthe colour has turned to 
brown treat it as follows: “ Boil alittle logwood 
in water for half an hour, and when ‘it ‘has 
cooled plunge the silk in, take it out and replace 
it ; then iron between paper. Another mode of 
treatment is efficacious when the silk or material 
becomes shiny: ‘Tie loz. of black tea in a piece 
of muslin, and boil it with a teaspoonful of 
common gum fifteen minutes. Then sponge the 
material with the preparation. 





STATISTICS. 





Vivisection.—A report has been issued 
showing the number of experiments performed 
on living animals in England and Scotland dur- 
ing the year 1878, under licenses granted under 
the Act 39 and 40 Vic., cap. 77. The total 
number of licenses in force during any part of 
the year was 45, but only 27 of these were acted 
upon. The number of experiments was about 
481, and the extreme number of cases in which 
an amount of suffering worth notice was in- 
flicted could not have exceeded 40. In 24 of 
these, moreover, the animals did not suffer 
from the actual experiment, but only from the 
after consequences. At least 200 of the experi- 
ments would appear scarcely to come within the 
scope of the Act at all, and might probably 
have-been performed independently of it, as not 
being calculated to give pain. In Ireland the 
number of licenses in force was 10, only five of 
which were, however, acted upon, and the num- 
ber of experiments 24, in none of which was 
pain inflicted. 


. 





An American chess player has composed a 
“labyrinth” problem: white to play and mate 
in 118 moves! 

Canals is to become again an important place 
of arms and a‘fortress of the ‘first class. ‘The 
ramparts now surrounding the town, which are: 
of an antiquated type and would .afford no ‘pro- 
tection whatever against an attack undertaken 
with modern artillery, are to be levelled, and a 
new enceinte, with a girdle of detached forts in 
advance of it, is to be constructed, resting on 
the citadel, and enclosing the towns of Calais 
and St. Pierre,.as well as the principal works 
designed in accordance with the law of the 14th 
of December, 1875, for the improvement of the 





port. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lover Ayniz.—If you look in the Post Office London 
Directory, page 1743. you will find, under the head of 
“ Orphan,” names and addresses of numerous institutions 
to guide you. 

J. H. B.—We do not understand your query. 

Torr.— We do not go in for sporting matters; but ona 

mestion So interesting to one and all as the result of the 
‘by we bave taken some pains to arrive at thenames of 
the probable foremost horses, and we predict that Fal- 
mouth wil be the absolute winner, with Victor Chief and 
Charibert second and third. 

M. S.—We make no charge for the insertion of adver- 
tisements on this page. 

T. T.—If your nervousness is not caused by over-indul- 
gence in any one thing,try open air exercise, and take 
twice a day ten drops of muriatic tincture of steel in a 
wineglassful of water. Cease smoking. 

Lzsa.—Bilack spots under the skin are caused by a 
small insect. Remove them by the gradual pressure of 
the thumb nails, so as to bring away the root. Sponge 
with cold water. 

A Jotiy Tar.—The children are cousins—a blood rela- 
tionship. 

T. Davis: — Apply to either of the eye hospitals — 
Moorfields before 10 a.m., or Calthorpe Street, Gray’s Inn 
Road, before 1 p.m. 

J. H.—There is no fixed height for the Royal Navy. If 
able-bodied, apply at any of the shipping agent’s offices in 
Liverpool. 

Makr Anx.—See answer to “‘M. S.”” Send your com- 
munication to the Editor. 

Tuxo.—There is no cure for blushing in a man; it is 
the natural result of a sensitive organisation. When you 
have seen a little more of society and the world it will 
gradually subside and give place to confidence. 

F. W. T. S.—1. We cannot find the society you mention 
in the London Directory, and therefore advise you to be 
cautious. 2. A foreigner should apply to the consul in 

mdon representiag his native country. 

W. T.—The standard has been lately raised. You can 
get all particulars by applying to the chief recruiting 
office, George Street, Westminster. 

Lavnpress.— Put into the cold raw starch a small lump 
of borax previously dissolved in hot water, or a teaspoon- 
ful of turpencine. A piece of lump sugar will often be 
sufficient for a small quantity. 

BS. A. B.—We have heard from a reliable source that 
the New Zealand Government have issued tenders for 
several hundréd thousand tons of railway iron, to be 
made in the colony; as this will involve the building of a 
factory, your trade will be “‘looking up” there. If you 
go, August or September is the best time to start. We 
believe a first-class fare by a sailing vessel is under £20. 

A. E. A.—See answer to “‘ Mary Ain.” 

Faxyr.— Unless there is some engagement, expressed 
orunderstood, or failing this, unless there was anarrange- 
ment beforehand with the young man that he should 
escort you home, we do not see that he is to be blamed. 
Suppose he had left his sister whom he had brought to 
zmake her way, and attended you, complaints might be 
made in other directions. 

Joszru R. W.—There are musicians who do not read 
music, but play it from music, which is called “ ear.”’ 
There are musicians who read the notes at sight and 
play, as the notes indicate to the eye. They are not said 
to play either by “‘ear” or by “air.” And there are 
musicians who combine the two. They know the notes, 
and they remember from hearing, or practising, the 
special “ style’’ or “‘tone”’ or “‘ quality ’” of them, and so 

y “render the music.” Playing “ by air” would not 
be intelligible. One is sometimes said to play “the air,’”’ 
as distinct from the bass, for example. 

Jayzt.—You might frankly inform the young man 
that you miss his society, and have found you were mis- 
taken about your own feelings. 

Lavra.—You should be governed by the real character 
ef the young man. If he is deserving you should not 
give him up on account of the prejudices of others; but 
if = have any doubts on that point let your doubts 


prevail. 
T. B.—By some the word Selah is supposed to signify 
silence, or a panse in the musical performance of the 


Kirry, Daisy, and Fror, three friends, wish to corre- 
spond with three young men. Kitty is eighteen, brown 
hair, grey eyes, tall, fair. Daisy is nineteen, light hair, 
blue eyes, medium height: Floy is seventeen, medium 
height, brown hair and eyes, fond of music. Respondents 
must be tall, dark, zood-temvered, fond of home. 

Sam, Harry, and Wit, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young ladies, Sam is twenty-two, 
dark hair and eyes, medium height, loving. Harry is 
twenty-five, brown hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and children. Will is twenty-one, tall, fair, good- 
looking, fond of music. 

B., nineteen, fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-two, dark. 

Latin, a chemist, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty-five with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Avprer and Eva, two friends, would like tocorrespond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Audrey 
is nineteen, tall, dark. Evyais twenty-one, fair, medium 
height, fond of home. 

May and Annir, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentiemen about twenty-one. May is 
eighteen, k, affectionate. Annie is eighteen, brown 
hair, hazel eyes. 

Francis and Cuartik, two friends, would like tocorre- 
svond with two young iadies. Francis is nineteen, and 
fond of music and children. Charlie is twenty-one, dark 
hair, brown eyes, speaks French and German fluently. 

J. H., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty with a view 
to matrimony. He is twenty-one, good-looking, medium 
height, fond of home, loving. 

ANNAH and JENNI£, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentiemen. Hannah is nineteen, dark 
hair, blue eyes: Jennie is twenty-two, tall, fair. Re- 
spondents must be twenty-three. 


LIEUTENANTS COGHILL AND MELVILLE, 


Who fell in defence of the colours of. the 24th Regiment 
at Isandula, January 22nd, 1879. 


Ox! sad was the fate of the heroes who fell 
’Neath the colours so nobly defended ; 

And sad was the tale of their bravery to tell 
When the day of the heroes was ended. 


*Mid bloodshed and horrors of that awful dey, 
As their comrades were slain around them, 
Resolved they till death with those colours to 


stay 
To which hearts of the Briton had bound them. 


*Mid yells of wild demons in savage delight, 
At the scene of their slaughter and gore, 
With their colours the heroes still stood through 
the fight 
Till to them the dread battle was o’er. 


They eee not nor trembled at sight of grim 
t 


ea, 
While their colours unsullied they bore ; 
In defence of their trust they breathed their last 
breath, 
And the heroes, so young, were no more. 


No cross on their breasts can their Sovereign’s 


an 
As their emblems of glory now lay; 
They sleep with their comrades of our native 


land, 
From that land and their home far away, 


But Albion still will remember their fate, 
Shed a tear o’er the slab with their name; 

Her sons their brave deeds will proudly relate, 
And the heroes will live in their fame. W.S. J. 


ANNIE, a widow, would like to corresvond with a gen- 
tleman about forty with a view to matrimony. Must be 
dark, fond of home. 

Netty and Nancy, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentiemen. Nelly is twenty-two, fond 
of dancing, fair, tall. Nancyis nineteen, handsome, tall, 
dark, fond of music. 

J. L., twenty, light hair, bine eyes, medium height, 
fond of home and children, would like to correspona 
with a young lady about the same age, good-looking, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Constance and NIGHTINGALE, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young men. Constance is nine- 
teen, dark hair, brown eyes, medium height. Nightingale 
is eighteen, fair, blue eyes, medium height, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition. 

Eruri and Brancuz, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men. Ethel is dark, fond of home and 
children. Blanche is twenty, fond of music, of a loving 
disposition. 

Loyxety Hetry, nineteen, thoroughly domesticated, 
dark hair and eyes, would like to correspond with a 
young man about twenty-five, tall, dark, and good-tem- 


red. 
 Genunts, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman with a view to 
matrimony. 

W. H. and E. J.,two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. H. is 
twenty, fair, loving. E. J. is nineteen, of a loving dispo- 
sition, dark. 

Por and Em, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Pop is 
tall, fair, domesticated. Em is dark, of medium height. 

mdents must be between twenty-five and thirty, 
fond of dancing. 

CHRISTINE, eighteen, dark hair, blue eyes, tall, fond of 





song or psalm. By others it is supposed to indicate espe- 


cial attention to the subject. 





home and chilaren, would like to correspond with a 
young man avout twenty, 


Hi. D., twenty, of a loving dispdsition, dark, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two with a view to matrimony. 

CaROLINE, twenty-three, auburn hair, grey eyes, good. 
looking, and of a loving disposition, fond of home, wouid 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 
same age. 

G. R., twenty, dark, of a loving disposi * 

cated, fond of home and children, would like to corre. 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, good-tem.- 


tion Gi +: 





AuIctA, eighteen, medium height, dark brown hair, and 
hazel eyes, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty-one. . 

L. D., twenty, medium height, dark, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, fond 
of home. 

L. B. and C. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. L. B. is twenty-one, — 
pered, of a loving disposition, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
C. L. is twenty-one, dark brown hair and eyes, tall, 
loving, fond of home. Respondents must be about the 
same age. 

R. B., eighteen, brown hair, bine eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. Respondent must be 
spams seventeen, brown hair , blue eyes, domesticated, 

rk. 

Routine Tom, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
Gark hair and eyes, medium height, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady about the same age, fair, and 
fond of home and cniidren. 

Jack, twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
would like to corresvond with a young lady about his own 
age, of a loving disposition, and fond of music and 


dancing. 

a On dark, eighteen, thororghly domesticated, 
fond of home, light hair, hazel eyes, wouid like to corre- 
svond with a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
disposition. 

UBERT, eighteen, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, and tall, 
would like to correspond with a good-looking, dark 
young lady. 

Franx B.,twenty-one, brown hair, would like to corre. 
spond with ayoung lady. Respondent must be eighteen, 
good-looking. 


CommunicaTIiONs RECEIVED: 


L. M. is responded to by—The Boy That Loves Her, 
gape medium height, and of a loving disposi- 
ion, 

Happy Tom by—Louie V., brown hair, blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition. 

G. A, by—Cissy H., fair, medium height, brown hair, 
biue eyes, loving. 3 

Ricuakp by—Lily, blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
of a loving disposition. 

Rosin by—Bluebell, dark blue eyes, dark complexion. 

Lrowarp by—L. 

THEOPHILUS by—M. 

Risesott by—H. C., dark hair and eyes, good-tem- 


pered. 
; Hrtmet by—E. C., fond of home, dark hair and eyes, 
loving. 

Ror by—Henry S., twenty-two, black curly hair, blue 
eyes, tall, is a journeyman compositor. 

C. M. by—Grace, twenty-two, medium height, brown 
hair, biue eyes, fair, loving. 

R. G. by—Ruth, eighteen, tall, dark, of a loving dispo- 
sition. blue eyes. 

A. B. by—W. B. 

A. 3. by—F. B. 

Epwarp by—Kate, dark, fond of home and children, 
we tes et : 
. A. B. by—G. T., twenty-one, good-looking, fond of home 
and children. 

Lizzie — J. L., thirty. 

Roger by—Emmeline, twenty-three, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of children. 

Dick by—Isabella, twenty-one, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
good-looking, domesticated. 

A. B. by—L. C., light hair, blue eyes, domesticated, 
fond of music. 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Txt 
Loxpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for balfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shiliings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirs and Fasuiox, Vois. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


EvEEYBODY’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 





*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XX&I. of Tux Lonpow Reapet, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tirte and inpex to Vol. XXXL. Price One 
Penny. ; 





NOTICE. — Part 197 (May) Now Ready, Price Six: 
pence, Post Free, Higntpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Txz Lonpow ReapeEk, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily authors snouid 
retain copies. 
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